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T LANSDOWNE.—TO RENT, READY FOR- 
nished, a 12-room brick house with modern 
conveniences and pretty garden all around 

it. Three minutes from station, six minutes from 
Lansdowne Meeting. Address 
E. N. WOOLMAN, Lansdowne, Pa. 


ESIRABLE SECOND-STORY FRONT ROOM, 
unfurnished (except carpet and shades) to let 
with board. Also, table board. Friends. 

1718 Spring Garden Street. 


OR SALE.—TEAM OF MATCHED CANADIAN 
ponies. They are sound, kind, and gentle, 
good drivers either single or double, well 

broken to saddle. SAMUEL 8, DeCOU, 
Trenton Junction, New Jersey. 

ERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE AT 
Cape May Point, N J.—Miss Charlotte Grosse 
will receive in her cottage as boarders a few 

students of German. Home comforts; terms mod- 
erate. Best referencesexchanged. Apply at 
2007 SUMMER STREET. Philad’a. 


Quan BOARDERS CAN BE ACCOMMO- 


dated in a Friends’ family on a farm. Address 
M., Box 116, Kennett Square, Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. 
UMMER BOARDERS WANTED.—PLEASANT 
rooms, high and healthy location, good water, 
a fine view of Schuylkill Valley from piazzas. 
Two squares from street railway connecting with all 
the mountain roaés. Address 
MARTHA P. KALER, Reading, Pa. 

EACHER WANTED.— A WELL-QUALIFIED 
teacher as principal for a school in the coun- 

try. Address, with reference, 

WM. WADE GRISCOM, 

Woodbury, New Jersey. 
ANTED.—BY AN ELDERLY LADY, A COM- 
panion who is willing to cook and take 
care of the house for a family of two. 
Apply to M. F D., 13 West 3d St., Media, Pa. 


ANTED.—A FEW BOARDERS IN FRIENDS’ 
family. For particulars address Box 22, 
Kelton, Chester county, Pa. 

ANTED.—A FEW BOARDERS IN FRIENDS’ 
family in Woodstown, N.J. For particu- 

lars, address B., Box 67, Woodstown, N. J. 


John Faber Miller, © S%=>% STaEET, 


_. ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


Counties. 
ICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
-. K. RICHARDS, 1917 Gratz Avenue. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 2212 Wallace Street 


HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
| C | Durable Work. Rellabie Workmen, 


| ALLIS. |sXorthtad, "2N.10thSt 
CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia 


“PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


305-307 Walnut St., Phila. 


ss | Travelers’ Credits, 


available in all parts of the world. 


' NO COMMISSION charged on part not used. 


DELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 16, 1894. 


General Conference and Philanthropic Union. 
Reduction in Railroad Rates. 


The railroads embraced within the territory east 
of Pittsburg and north of Washington (not includ- 
ing New England) have agreed that all persons at- 
tending the above meetings and who pay full first- 
class fare to New York, shall be returned for 4 fare, 
provided that they obtain a certificate from agent 
at starting point, which must be countersigned by 
Clerk of General Conference at Chappaqua. 

It is expected that the same reduction will be 


| made by roads south of Washington and west to 


Chicago and St. Louis 
A special excursion ticket between New York and 
Chappaqua must be purchased in New York. 
JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS, 
Chairman of Committee of Arrangements. 


All persons interested with Friends in First-day 
School and Philanthropic Work, will be welcomed 
at the Conferences to be held at Chappaqua, N. Y., 
in Eighth month. Those expecting to attend from 
New York or Chappaqua Monthly Meetings will 
notify the Chairman or Secretary of the Reception 
Committee. AU others will please give their names 
to the correspondent of the monthly meeting in 
which they reside, to be forwarded to the Chairman. 

JOHN W. nUTCHINSON, Chairman, 
650 Columbus Avenue, New York City. 
JENNIE C. WASHBURN, secretary, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


XCURSION TO THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—THE 
Annnal Picnic of Race Street First-day School 
will this year be held at the George School. 

A Special Train will leave the Reading Terminal 
Station at 9.30 a. m., Seventh-day, Sixth month 16, 
returning late in the afternoon. Tickets, 60 cents; 
children under 12 years, 30 cents. For sale at 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race streets, 
and at the gate of the train. An invitation is ex- 
tended to Friends generally. 








Through the Adirondack Mountains—9 Days 
for $68.00. 


Ausable Chasm, Lake Placid, Elizabethtown. 
West Point, Lake George, and down the Hudson 
River by daylight. Will leave Third-day, Seventh 
month 3, 1894, on the 8.30 a. m. train. via Philadel- 
phia and Reading railroad, 12th and Market streets, 
then up the west shore of the Hudson River to 
Albany. Special attention given to all travelin 
alone. Money for the trip must be paid by certifi 
check or money, five days before starting; money 
refunded when sickness prevents going. Further in- 
formation of REBECCA B. NICHOLSON 

533 Cooper Street, Camden, New Jersey 


EVIS P. MARSHALL, 
Photographer, 
1883 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fine photograpLs and crayon portraits. Enlarg- 
ing of old and faded pictures a specialty. 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperia! Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


Wanted — $450 and $1,300 


on First Mortgages in Delaware County. Good Se- 
curity. Address 
CHARLES PALMER, Attorney-at-Law, 
No. 11 East Fifth St., Chester, Pa. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 


242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
| Staple Trimmings, Hosiery, Muslins, Linings, 
| Spool and Embroidery Silks, Zephyrs, Wool Wad- 
| ding, Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made to 
order. Plain Sewing and Quilting done. 


A LFRED L. SELLERS, 





Montgemery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
| Special attention given to serving families Office, 
903 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo 18, 18%. | 


Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine —* labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Ds GARMO, Pn. D., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. | 


Friends’ School, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


will soon issue special circulars descriptive of the 
NORMAL AND KINDERGARTEN COURSES. 


Friends and others desiring to employ Kinder- 
gartners are requested to apply to 
Principal ISAAC JOHNSON. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Catalogues for 1893-94 are ready and will be 
mailed on application to any one desiring informa- 
tion about the school. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academy and college preparatory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 

For circulars apply to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 
New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 


and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. 


pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
‘or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day schoo! for both sexes. Thor- 
— courses preparing for admission to any college 
or furnishing a good business education. e school 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 

Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent as of instruciors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Edward C. Dixon. 


Special care will | 
be given to the moral and religious training of the | 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


THE PROOTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'TL 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5.00 per week. Address 

G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 








H.C.BODEN &CO. 
WALNUT &13"S 
| MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


result of moderate prices and polite attention. 


| H.C. BODEN 4 CO., OPTICIANS, 
| 8. E. Corner Walnut and 13th Streets, Philadelphia. 





~<os'8 WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2255 
‘Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 4036. 





~ Clement A. Woodnutt, 
"UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE 


Worth Considering. 
We know the difficulties you experience 
in procuring real 
FINE COFFEE. 
Too much roasted ; too tough ; too strong ; 
too long roasted; no flavor, and price too 
high, ef cetare. 
You can overcome these difficulties by purchas- 
ing SEVEN POUNDS 
INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED 
COFFEE FOR TWO DOLLARS. 


Send to 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
'31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


D. F. Dimon. 








CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


1341 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


SUPPLYING TEACHERS TO FRIENDS’ 
Traveling Companions furnished. 
licited. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
Vacancies constantly on had for first-class teachers. A trial so- 


Tutors, Governesses, and 


| «IT FLOATS = 


IS NOT LOST IN THE TQB. 


The best of 


Our popularity with the Oculists is the result of 
fine work. Our popularity with the public is the 
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AQuiLa J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


‘Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
| cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
| send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
| to 50 cents a roll. 


| A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street, 


| =OXFORD TIE SEASON NOW. The newest 
| Shapes are here in black and russet as well as the 
| good old comforts. Prices start at $1.75 

SUMMER WEIGAT BOOTS in all variety or 
| styles and prices. No better goods or lower prices 
| anywhere. 





47 N. 13th St (below Arch), 1013 Spring Garden St. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


are invited to inspect our 


Spring Assortment of Hand Cameras 
From $5 to $75. 
PRINTING DONE FROM NEGATIVES. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch St. 
RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. 


Headquarters Globe Rubber Company’s Goods. 
These goods being made by a reliable and well- 
known Rubber Company, are sold to be as repre- 


ROASTED | sented, and can be depended f&pon to give entire 


| satisfaction. 

' A fair hose, 734 cents a foot ; a good hose, 10 cents 
a foot ; a very good hose, 12 cents a foot ; an extra 
heavy hose, 15 centsa foot Reels 75 cents, and all 
attachments at very low figures. Send your order 


by mail. E.L. PEIRCE, 
19 NORTH SECOND STREET PHILADELPHIA. 


'S.F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
8S F. BaLDERston. M. BALDERSTON. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XXIV. 

When the power of truth predominates, we see, in the 
vision of light, its superiority to every natural endowment 
or gratification ; so that the insurmountable difficulties that 
are beheld by the natural eye are subjected, and the moun- 
tain of the Lord is exalted on the top of all the hills. 

SARAH GRUBB. 


The quaint journal of Sarah Grubb gives her religious experiences 
very fully, also the details of her travels in the ministry through Hol. 
land, Germany, and France, together with frequent visits to the meet- 
ings in her own country. She resided in Ireland after her marriage 
with Robert Grubb, and together they founded a boarding school for 
the guarded education of girls. She was deeply interested in the 
subject of education among Friends and was, no doubt, an authority 
in that day, as she was appealed to by a Friend who was establishing a 
school in America, in reply to whom she writes very fully concerning 
the organization and management of Ackworth school. Sarah’s maiden 
name was Tuke; she was born at York, England, in 1756, appeared 
in the ministry at 23, and died at the age of 34. 


TO THE UTTERMOST. 
OF his high attributes, beyond the most, 
I thank my God for that omniscient eye 


Beneath whose blaze no secret thing can lie, 
In his infinitude of being, lost. 


I bless my God, I am not wrecked and tossed 
Upon a sea of doubt, with power to fly 
And hide, somewhither in immensity, 

One single sin, out of his reckoning crossed. 


For even there —self conscious of his thrall, 
Might spring the terror: “ If he knew the whole, 
And tracked this skulking guilt out to its goal, 
He could not pardon !’’—But, or great, or small, 
He knows the inmost foldings of my soul, 
And knowing utterly, forgives me all ! 
—Margaret J. Preston. 


THE PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF QUAKERISM: 
THE FUTURE. 

A paper read at the Friends’ Associations meeting, 15th and Race 
Sts., Philadelphia, Fifth month 14, 1894, by Prof. Charles M. Stabler, of 
George School. 

Witt there be any Quakerism in the future? If so, what 
will be its practical effects? ‘The answers to both of these 
questions will depend upon our ability to return to first 
principles. By this I do not mean a slavish worship of 
the past, a blind following in its footprints. On the con- 
trary, a knowledge of principles implies a search much | 
deeper than their visible results or the formulas of words 
in which they are expressed. Principles are fundamental 
and unchangeable ; but their applications will vary with 
surrounding and inherent conditions. The law which 
floats a vessel also sends its anchor to the bottom of the 
sea. The law is uniform, its effects are opposite. To 
know the action of all possible materials and forms under | 
the operation of this law, we do not need an elaborate 
catalogue of specific cases, but a clear understanding of | 
the law itself. So likewise in the religious world, wisdom 
is to be found not in elaborate codes of conduct—mere 
collections of a limited number of the special operations | 
of principles—but in a clear conception of the principles | 
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themselves, in order that we may apply them to any com- 


bination of conditions. Of such combinations there 
may be an almost infinite variety ; so that to make a code 
to cover all cases is not only impossible but undesirable. 
When each combination of circumstances arises, the 
actual conditions will be more clearly discerned, and the 
application of principles will be made with comparative 
ease. It would require superhuman wisdom to make an 
accurate forecast of one’s life; but to meet each condi- 
tion as it arises, requires only common sense and unpreju- 
diced judgment. Principles, therefore, are all-important ; 
and the central thought of Quakerism is, that the princi- 
ples which are to direct our spiritual and moral life are 
written in the heart by the Divine Hand. Codes of con- 
duct and set forms are at best an attempt either to antici- 
pate the judgments of the future or to perpetuate those of 
the past. With these true Quakerism has but little to do; 
for Quakerism deals with actual, not hypothetical cases, 
and bases its final judgments on the light of to-day. In 
this it has both logic and experience on its side, for codes 


of conduct and traditional forms have proved not only 


useless but frequently pernicious. 

Yet it is the lack of this simple wisdom that has been 
the stumbling block in the way of all religions. All have 
started with God on their side. ‘‘ Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.’’ No sooner is this discovery made, 
however, than human wisdom undertakes to build a wall 
about the Spirit and to formulate, presumably under the 
guidance of the Spirit, a system of thou-shalt’s and thou- 
shalt-not’s, in order that dull-eared and short-sighted 
humanity may do the works of the Spirit without hearing 
its voice or seeing its beauty. But as soon as this effort 
succeeds, the Spirit takes its flight and leaves these human 
guides imprisoned in their own narrow walls. It seems 
like sacrilege to tear down these holy structures, but the 
Spirit will not return until they are leveled to the ground. 

It was this error that made the Jewish law a bondage 
from which even Christ could not liberate its victims. 
It was this error that converted each of the Christian 
sects, at one time or another, into a group of blind leaders 
of the blind. And in our own Society, in spite of our 
clear recognition of the ever-present Guide, this same 
error has tended to foster a Pharisaical spirit which would 
bind burdens upon us for no better reason than that they 
were borne by our ancestors and are a part of the tradi- 
tions of the society. 

Are we, then, to be the victims of the same error that 
has turned other religions into stone walls and dead 
forms? If so, there will soon be no Quakerism, or at 
least none that bears that name, and practical effects will 
be out of the question. 

It is cause for congratulation, however, that our minds 


| are rapidly growing clearer in this particular, and the 


time will doubtless come when tradition will not be idol- 
ized by us any more than it was by those bright spirits 
that founded our Society. The foreshadowing of this 
result is seen on every hand in a growing liberalty, in a 
stronger independence, in a more sincere confidence in 
the Light that shines to-day, and in a firmer trust in the 
efficacy of that Light, without the meddlesome interven- 
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tion of bitmen agencies. ‘The time is coming when we | feelings, and actions by the Light that illumines their ow ) 


shall be able to withhold our bitter anathemas even from 
the atheist, in the confident hope that in some form and 
under some name, and possibly through our kindly inter- 
est, he will recognize the Divinity that enlightens his own 
soul. It seems clear then, 


present. It seems equally clear, however, that this result 
must come from a return to our great fundamental truth— 
the immediate revelation in our souls of the will of God 
concerning us in our daily thought, feeling, and conduct. 


that a brilliant future for | 
Quakerism is already foreshadowed in the growth of the | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


This truth, with its corollaries, will work the miracles of | 


the future. It may not, therefore, be amiss to peer into 


glories. 


| spirit and vitality of primitive Quakerism. 


| souls and those of their fellow men. This implicit ar 

unwavering confidence in the Divine Guidance was th: 
It has als» 
been the progressive force in Quakerism from that day :> 
this ; and if one may judge from the signs of the times, 
this is in substance to be the religion of the future. I» 
its trail will come a troop of social and political reforms 


| —not of the anarchical or the socialistic character, but of 


a kind that will result in a natural conformity of our socia\ 
and political systems to a more intelligent, more unse)- 
fish type of individual. This new type of men and wo- 


| men will make neighborhoods, town:, and cities that are 
that hazy region and see if we can guess at some of its | 


| few quarrels to settle. 


We are already familiar with the thought that the | 


world is not to be saved by creeds. 
slow in accepting this principle of Quakerism, but all 
the signs of the times indicate a rapid progress in this 
direction. Shall we, then, have denominations in the 
future? Yes; but we shall cease that worse than useless 
struggle, both within and without their walls, to force 
every body to speak the same language and to think ac- 
cording to the same formulas. 
may be unity without uniformity ; that, indeed, uniform- 


ith is inconsistent with the highest unity, just as two | 


right hands and two left feet would make a deformed 
body. Liberty of conscience must be the basis of this 
higher unity, and the spiritual basis of this unity will be 
the Divinity within us. 

This will necessarily tend to two important lines of 
development. In the character of the individual it will 
tend to sincerity in sentiment and honesty in opinion and 
action, from which will arise a feeling of responsibility 
and the expression of the best that the individual repre- 
sents. In the development of society—-social, political, 
and religious—the principle will be more and more 
widely recognized that the individual should rank above 
the mere organization, and that the organization is ful- 
filling its highest functions when it becomes a means for 
the protection and betterment of the individual, and an 
instrument for the prosecution of his work. 

From the same indwelling Light will come the revela- 
tion in constantly increasing ‘fulness, that the individual 
is an instrument in the Divine hand, and that in this 
view selfishness is an abomination and self-sacrifice a rea- 
sonable service. The opposite is still the practical relig- 
ion of many; for even in this enlightened day there are 
those who live on the theory that selfishness is a necessity 
and that self-sacrifice is foolishness. Yet careful observa- 
tion would reveal how galling is the yoke that these self- 
seekers put on their own necks, and how boundless in 
contrast is the liberty of those who go about doing good 


whether they wear the crown of roses or of thorns. 
such as these, luxurious ease will be cheerfully sacrificed 
in order that they may live where strong arms, clear 
heads, and kind hearts are needed. By such as these 
riches and worldly honor will not be weighed in the bal- 
ance as the price of principle or of a brother’s love. And 


We shall learn that there | 


The world has been | 





| was held as the natural enemy of the soul. 


pure and temperate, and in which the courts have but 
The same intelligence and unse! 
fishness will develop a class of employers and employés 
whose interests will be adjusted on such an equitable basis 
as to make differences rare and their friendly adjustment 
a matter of course. These same men and women wil! 
form a nation whose flag will be the symbol of moral as 
well as physical courage, and whose future history will be 
a record of peace on earth and good will to men. 

Is the picture too bright? No; not if we have faith 
to follow the Light is which we profess to believe. 


From The Advocate of Peace, Boston. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 


‘« NaTION shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.”’ 

An ideal education demands the perfect development 
ot the whole man, head, heart, body,—uprightness of 
character and figure, breadth of scholarship and shoul- 
der. In one part of this education the ancients were 
wiser than we. Mens sana in corpore sano has not been 
improved upon in all the ages. A complete poise in 
mental and bodily development is obviously the true ideal, 
but means must be considered as well as ends. The se- 
curing of the full and fine bodily development among the 
Greeks and Romans, was commendable, but the means 
and motive censurable. The motive was not health and 
manliness fer se, but war, and the means largely the camp 
and military drill. Under this régime, Greece presented 
the finest physical specimens known to the world, but 
mankind, ever swaying in long pendulum beats, vibrated 
tothe other extreme in the monastic ages. Perversely 
applying Paul’s law of ‘‘ keeping the body under,’’ they 
not only neglected but oppressed, even tortured the body 
as the clog of the spirit. So, for centuries, the body 
Within the 


| last century the pendulum has begun to swing back again, 


and, following the usual law, the tendency is to extremes, 
with love in their hearts and joy and peace in their faces, 


By | 


what is equally important, such spirits will grow more | 


and more contented with their lot of being poor and yet 
possessing all things. 

As the individual is to be the instrument of God, and 
as all social, political, and religious organizations are to 
be the servant of the individual, the Kingdom of God is 
to find its way to this world through the soul of man. 
The rapidity of its coming will depend on the complete- | 
ness with which men free themselves from the blinding 
scales of tradition and learn to judge all their thoughts, 


if notin both ends and means, at least in means. 

Men in their haste to ends are ever in danger of over- 
looking means, and hence often blindly follow custom 
without thought or question. So I fear in the case before 
us. We want physical development, and in our haste to 
secure it, blindly adopt the militarism of twenty centuries 
ago. In this we are not wise, ard against this I enter my 
humble but earnest protest. This for various reasons: 
1. That was a Pagan age. Though uttered centuries be- 
fore, Greece and Rome had not heard the proclamation, 
‘« Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.’’ 2. This is a Christian 
age. Christianity, the mightiest factor of civilization, 


| has been injected into the affairs of this world since the 


days of Pericles and Cesar ; and the dominating charac- 
teristic of this new factor is ‘‘ peace on earth, good will 
to men.’’ More specifically and potentially, its author 
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id, ** My kingdom is not of this world, ain my servants | 
would fight.’’ Again, “Put up thy sword”’ ; again, 
‘ Love your enemies ’’ ; and again, ‘‘ The Son of man is 
not come to destroy men’s lives but to save them.’’ 

I respectfully submit that these and the general spirit | 
of the gospel condemn war and all training tending to 
thesame. Yet in the face of this, a Christian age rushes 
on thoughtlessly or recklessly to the end regardless of the 
means. In view of this, what is duty, Christian duty ? 


! 


and means, remembering that ends cannot sanctify means. 
We all seek the end, a wholesome and healthful physical 
development, but we cannot all accept the means, military 
training in the schools. Reasons: 1. It is an educational 
axiom, that what you put into the schools of a nation 
will appear in the life of that nation. Military training 
in the schools will give militarism in the nation. 2. And 
more explicitly, ‘‘ Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.’’ This 
is authority and needs no argument. The corollary fol- 
lows with almost equal certainty ; namely, train him up 
in the way ne should not go, and when he is old he is not 
likely to depart from it. Train the boy through two, 
four, or six years of school life to admire the ‘‘ pomp and 
circumstance of war,’’ and in after years he will be ready 
as acitizen, as a legislator, to give his voice or vote for 
war when the least provocation arises. The boy who has 
for two, four, or six years of school life been killing his 


fellow-man, in imagination, will be too ready to kill him | 


in fact in after life. These laws are as fixed and unalter- 
able as the laws of human nature. It is the shallowest of 
sophisms to say, when he is older he will see differently 
and will change. Grant this and you cut the ground 
from under the whole system of education, leaving not a 
solid inch on which to stand. ‘‘ What then,’’ says the 
objector, ‘‘ shall we give up physical education?’’ No; 
give up the means, militarism, but hold on to the end. 
Does any educator at the present day need to be told of 
calisthenics and gymnastics, so effective in giving physi- 
cal development? More, it is gravely questioned whether 
military training accomplishes the end as well as other 
means. Says Dr. Sargent, director of the gymnasium 
in Harvard University, and an acknowledged authority : 
‘In reference to the gracefulness that is thought to char- 
acterize young cadets, I.can only say that it is not the 


for their graceful poise, you should see them for one or 


two hours each day under the dancing master.’’ He adds | 
_ in substance that the drill does not even prepare for the | 


full work of the soldier, saying, ‘‘ The great military 
nations of Europe have their recruits take from three to 
twelve months’ training in gymnastics to develop them as 
men before they are required to do the service as soldiers.’ 

Here the whole scheme seems to break down, failing 
to make soldiers and more %ignally failing to make men, 
the very thing claimed by the friends of military drill in 
the schools. 

More general : 

1. Every educator knows that youth lives largely in 
the senses and imagination. This true, the display of 
weapons, the charm of music, the roar of artillery, all 
impress the senses and fire the imagination, thus throwing 
a glamor over the anticipated field of battle. Thus un- 
consciously is awakened a love for the display and excite- 
inent of war. 

2. Our public schools were established essentially to 
make citizens, not soldiers, intelligent voters, conscien- 
tious jurymen, veracious witnesses. 

3. Good men in all departments of life are asking and 
praying for the suppression of war and the war spirit, 








| of them are zealous for military drill. 
We answer, stop and discern the difference between ends | 





the schools lead America. 
| schools, what should it be in the Christian schools estab- 





hence peace societies, peace conferences, and peace legis- * 
_ lation looking to arbitration and final disarmament of all 
| Christian nations. 


4. America is leading in this noble work ; hence let 
If this be so in the secular 


lished and sustained by the church? Every consideration 
would say they should lead, yet in the face of this some 
Here is the very 
climax of inconsistency, the church, the professed fol- 
lower and representative of Him who came to establish 
peace on earth, yet practicing a system that encourages 
war. Alas, for human weakness and human inconsist- 
ency! Let usspecialize. To-day a minister preaches an 
eloquent sermon on ‘loving your enemies,’’ ‘living 
peaceably with all men,’’ to-morrow he starts for the 
board meeting of hiscollege. He finds the school is not 
growing, rather declining. Immediately he and his co- 
adjutors decide something must be done, something ‘‘ to 
draw.’’ At once the happy (?) idea is conceived of 
establishing a military department. Our minister at once 
concurs, and to show his faith by his works, makes as elo- 
quent a plea for this agency of war as he did in his sermon 
for peace. The plea is largely for ‘‘drawing,’’ yet this 
minister would be shocked, offended, if it were proposed 
to open a dance club ora billiard hall for the purpose of 
‘‘drawing.’’ Brother, open your eyes and see where 
you are. 

In closing, let us hear what military men have to say 
of war. Said Napoleon: ‘‘ War is the business of bar- 
barians.’’ Said Wellington: ‘‘ Men who have nice no- 
tions of religion have no business to be soldiers.’’ Said 
Sir Charles Napier while in the flush of victory: ‘‘Ac- 
cursed war; may I never see another shot fired.’’ Said 
fighting Joe Hooker: ‘‘ No man can bea fighting man 
and be a good man,—he must have the devil in him. To 
kill one another, men must have their blood up and then 
they are just like devils.’’ 

Christian brother, will you place these statements 
alongside the teachings of Christ, then ponder, weigh, 
and digest, before you, by word or act, give encourage- 
ment fo military training in schools ? ‘The word has gone 
forth, and you cannot annul it, and you ought not to 
oppose it, ‘‘ nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 


| neither shall they learn war any more.’’ 
outcome of drilling and marching. If you would account | 


Wichita, Kansas. 


GEORGE W. Hoss. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MINISTERING FRIENDS WHO VISITED THIS 
COUNTRY. 


TueE following copy of a manuscript recently received at 


| Friends’ Historical Library, Swarthmore College, is of 
| much historical interest : 


‘‘The Names of Friends in the Ministry [and some 
others] who came from England, Ireland, etc., To Visit 
America before Pennsylvania was settled, as also since it 


| was so Named.—Altho’ their Lives was counted Madness, 


and their Latter end without Honour, they will be Num- 
bered among the Children of God, and their Lot will be 
among the Saints, See Wisdom 5: 4, 5. The Righteous 
shall be had in Everlasting Remembrance and they that 
turn many to Righteousness as the Stars for Ever and 
Ever. These Bright and Glorious Stars of the first Mag- 
nitude being placed in the Firmament of God’s Power, 
was made the happy Instruments of guiding many to the 
Knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; where 


| they had with thankful Hearts, to Worship the Lamb of 


God that takes away the Sins of the World, and offer to 


| him Sweet Incense of praise for Ever.’’ 
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Mary Fisher, Ann Austin. 

Mary Clark, Josiah Coale, London. 

‘William Robinson, Marmaduke Stevenson, John 
Taylor. 

Geo. Wilson, Eliz. Hooten, Joan Brokesup, Catha- 
rine Chatham, London. 


| 
| 


John Taylor, 2nd time, Ann Robinson, Oswel | 
Herritage, both died at Jamaica, Lydia Oats, | 


Mary Tomkins, Alice Ambrose. 
John Burnyeat. 
John Burnyeat, 2nd time. 


George Fox, John Stubbs, William Edmundson, | 


Robert Widdows, James Lancaster, Geo. Patti- 


son, Solomon Eccles, Jno. Cartwright, Thomas | 
Briggs, John Hull, John Rouse, William Bayly, | 


Elizabeth Hooten, 2nd time, Elizabeth Miers. 

William Edmundson, znd time. 

Thos. Curwin and Alice his wife. 

Thos. Fletcher, Jno. Haydock. 

Joan Vokings, Sarah Clark. 

William Penn, Jas. Martin. 

William Edmundson, 3rd time. 

James Martin, 2nd time. 

John Hatton. 

Thos. Wilson, Jas. Dickinson. 

Thos. Musgrove. 

Thos. Barrow, Robt. Wardel. 

Henry Payton, Jonath’n Taylor, James Dickinson, 
2nd time, Jacob Fallowfield. 

Wm. Ellis, Aaron Atkinson, Thos. 
Thos. Turner, Mary Rogers, Eliz. Webb. 

Roger Gill, Thos. Story. 


| 1787. 
| 1794- 
1795- 


Chalkley, | 


John Salkield, Josiah Langdale, Sarah Clement, | 
| We left Broad Street station 11:20 p. m., on Fifth-day, 


Thos. Thompson, John Eastaugh, Jno. Richard- 
son. 
Samuel Bounas, Mary Banister, Mary Ellerton. 
John Fothergill, Wm. Armstead. 
Sam’] Wilkinson, Pat’k Hendrickson. 
William Baltian. 
Thos. Wilson, 2nd time, Jas. Dickinson, Thomas 


| 31st ult., for Fishertown Pa. 
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Geo. Mason, Susanna Hatton, Jane Crosfield. 

Robert Proud, John Stevenson. 

Hannah Harris, Eliz. Wilkinson. 
died at Philadelphia. 

John Griffith, William Hunt from Carolina, Ab 
gail Pike from Carolina. 

Thomas Gawthrop, 3d time. 

Wm. Hunt, 2d time, [and a name erased. ] 

Rachel Wilson from Kendal, O. E. 

Joseph Oxley from Norwich, O. E., Samuel Nea 
from Ireland. 

Wm. Hunt, 3d time, and went to England 
Timothy Davis [and] Patience Braton from N 
England. 

Mehetabel and Sarah Jenkens from N. E. 

Robert Walker, Eliz. Robinson [and] Mary Lever. 
[all] from O. England. 

1775. Thomas Gawthrop, 4th time. 

The following names and dates are in a more recent 
handwriting : 

1785. Zachariah Dicks, N. Carolina, also John Stovar, 
2d time, O. E., and John Townsend and 
Thomas Calley. 

Thomas Thornbury from Carolina died at Sadsbury. 

Mary Ridgway and Jane Watson from Ireland. 

Deborah Darby and Rebeka Young from Great 
Briton. 

Martha Routh and Lydia Roach from O. E. 

Swarthmore College. A. B. 


1760. 
1761. 


1762. Alice Ha 


1765. 


1766. 


1771. 


177 
1773: 


1790. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A VISIT TO CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


It was a delight, after such 


| ominous weather in the early morning, between naps to 
| see the moon and a star through the dark clouds, and 
| later a glimpse of the sun in a cleft of the mountain range ; 


Turner, 2nd time, Josiah Langdale, 2nd time, | 


Wm. Armstrong, Jas. Graham. 
Benjamin Holmes. 


Lancaster, Eliz. Rawlins, Rebeck. Turner. 

Jno. Appleton, Jno. Fothergill, 2d time, Laurence 
King, Margret Pain. 

Benjamin Kidd. 

Abigail Bowles. 

William Pigot. 

Samuel Bounas, 2d time. 

Joshua Fielding, Josiah Taylor, Rowland Wilson. 

John Richardson, 2d time, Paul Johnson, Henry 
Franklin. 

Mungo Newly, Sam’! Stevenson, Alice Alderson, 
Margret Copland, Hannah Dent. 

Jno. Burton, Wm. Backhouse, Joseph Gill. 

Edw’d Tyley, Jno. Fothergill, 3d time, Ruth 
Courtney, Susanna Hudson, John Hunt. 

Sam’! Hopwood, Edmu’d Peckover, John Heslam, 
Christopher Wilson. 

Eliazor Sheldron. 

Thos. Gawthrop, Sam’! Nottingham, 

Jonah Thompson, Mary Wilson. 

Sam’l Fothergill, Josh. Dickinson, Mary Prisley, 
Cathrine Payton, Thomas Gawthrop, 2d time, 


| sults. 


| stirred by continued rains, but the mountains and valleys 
John Dauson, Isaac Hadwin, Jno. Oxly, Lydia | 


| rendering the scenery most charming. 


but it was soon hidden by clouds, dimming our hope of 
clearing, reminding us of our journey five years ago when 
we encountered the memorable floods and disastrous re- 
The Juniata river was very muddy as though long 


amid which it wound were clothed with rich verdure, 
Soon the rain de- 


| scended on the already saturated fields, the conductor re- 


| marking ‘‘ such weather scares us at least.’’ 


He pointed 


| to a demolished bridge on the river near McVeytown, and 


we saw the ruins of others afterward. 


The honeysuckle, 
with its fragrant bloom, lined the railroad banks in some 
places, and we saw beautiful bushes of laurel, some of the 
blossoms a richer hue than with us. The crops are greatly 
damaged in some places, and reports come of loss in 
adjoining counties by late frpsts. 

We arrived at Huntingdon after 6 a. m., waiting over 
two hours fora Broad Top train to Bedford. The scenery 
was very picturesque as we wound among the mountains, 
following a branch of the Juniata. We crossed over two 


| new bridges, replacing those swept away on a former visit. 


Nathan Moore, trom 


Clearfield, Thomas May, from 


| Centre, and a few others were on the train from Hunting- 


don. Several carriages met the train at Bedford. We 


| were grateful for Buffalo robes to wrap in on our ride with 
| Albert Blackburn, Uriah and Hannah’s son, to their home 
| at Fishertown, where a good coal fire and a warm recep- 


Christopher Wilson, 2d time, John Hunt, 2d | 


time, Jas. Tasker. 
Samuel Spavold. 
Wm. Ricket, Mary Kerby, John Storer. 


tion thawed us out. It was very raw and cold, the wind 
rising during our ten miles ride, and the roads were rough. 


| The thought of our arrival five years before, in the last 


| train that ran for a week, remembering several, among 


| them our dear friend Darlington Hoopes, who made an 








nt 


id 


y. 


at 





effort to attend the Quarter, starting later than we, and 
were prevented by the rising floods, being delayed at 
\arrisburg several days. 


Seventh-day morning we were cheered by the sun- | 


shine, but dark clouds soon obscured the brightness ; it 
grew warmer through the day with signs of clearing. The 
First-Day School Association met at 10 o’clock and was 
an occasion of much interest. There was no representa- 
tive from Bald Eagle, four in all from West Branch and 
Centre—fewer than usual—but well attended by Friends at 
Dunning Creek and vicinity. They are so much more 
remotely situated than in our section, some having to 
travel over 100 miles by rail, and the roads net suitable 
at this time for long carriage drives. 


and readings. Albert Blackburn called attention to the 
‘* Lesson Leaves,’’ desiring they might be ready to give a 
judgment at the coming conference at Chappaqua, think- 
ing them an advance from the ‘‘International,’’ inciting to 
greater diligence in right preparation to impart instruc- 


| 
| 


| 





tion as well as to receive. Howard Blackburn encouraged | 


education along all the different lines of work, not 


necessarily a college course, but that every one should | 


seek to be informed as to the best methods in teaching, 
or as farmers, mechanics, and merchants. He also 
spoke of the need for true patriotism and unselfish polit- 
ical action. Annie Underwood, Nathan Moore, Elisha 
Davis, and Hiram Blackburn then spoke in reference to 
the Lesson Leaves and other subjects connected with the 
work. We lunched near the meeting-house at Thomas 
Cleaver’s. 

Joseph Powell and Martha Dodgson arrived in time 
to attend the afternoon meeting of ministers and elders 
at 3 o’clock (changed from 2 o’clock). There is but one 
acknowledged minister in the Quarter from West Branch, 
but several who sometimes speak in their meetings, 
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nice rest. A meeting was appointed for 3 o’clock in the 


| afternoon, that being their custom at time of quarterly 


meeting. The crowd was not equal to the morning on 
the outside, but the house was well filled, and we had a 
good meeting. Nathan Moore spoke from the text: 


| ** Seek and ye shall find, ask and ye shall receive,’’ etc., 


querying, What it was we were concerned to seek for >— 
whether the enduring or the perishable? J. P. alluded 
to our manner of worship,—the silent waiting,—pressing 
the importance of our being gathered in the life and not 


| simply in the form. The language of Scripture revived, 


‘‘And this is life eternal, to know thee the only true God, 


| and Jesus Christ whom thou has sent,’’ following the 
| thought of the search after God through graven images, 
The children contributed their full share in recitations | 


and the gradual development of understanding toward the 
thought of God as omnipotent spirit and even the clearer 
manifestation of the Divine things in man. J. P. closed 
in prayer, and we soon separated for the different houses 
so hospitably open to receive us, taking tea at Allen and 
Ardelle Blackburn’s very pleasantly, their marriage hav- 
ing taken place just after the quarterly meeting, during 
the great flood. An evening meeting is frequently held 
at this time, which is appreciated, but the day had been 


| full, and the desire was not to surfeit, rather to strengthen 


the pure mind by way of remembrance. However, 
J. P. desired a parlor meeting, which was held at Azariah 
Blackburn’s, where several assembled, and there was a 
feeling of coming nearer in kindred fellowship and sym- 
pathy in the little band than in crowded assemblies. 
Rest was refreshing and sweet after the services of the 


| day, coming to the home of U. B. each night. 


Second-day morning he took us a lovely ride to Chestnut 
Ridge, commanding a grand view of cultivated farms, 


| skirting the Alleghany range. The Cove mountain, a 
| spur of the Muncy, looming up to the East as we pro- 


notice was given in one report of these. It was comfort- | 


ing to hear the Second Query, as it always is in visiting 
other Yearly Meetings, clothed in simple language and 
more in accord to my mind with Friendly Principles than 
ours. Encouraging words were spoken, and we felt how 
good it was to mingle in spirit with these Friends. We 
took tea with Asariah Blackburn and daughters. The 
dear wife and mother had been gathered into other 
mansions since our last visit. 

First-day morning was bright and clear, for the first 
time in seventeen days, clothing our hearts with thank- 
fulness, the birds singing as if they, too, were rejoicing, 
and all nature smiling amid the increasing warmth. The 
morning meeting convened at 10 o’clock in the very neat 
and comfortable meeting-house, over which are two 
rooms for school purposes, bright and commodious. The 
meeting was very large, the house being filled, and it was 


ceeded, we seemed almost entirely encircled by moun- 
tains. The air was pure and fresh trom the hills, and the 
laurel most abundant in luxurious bloom. It was so en- 
joyable to see so much woodland, much of it chestnut 
oak, the bark of which is very profitable. We passed 
the farm where Uriah’s uncle, John Blackburn, had lived 
for sixty years, calculating that in his faithful attendance 
of meetings irrespective of quarterly meetings, he had 
traveled over 60,000 miles. We returned refreshed and 
grateful for the privilege of breathing the pure mountain 


| air and the inspiration of so much beauty and grandeur. 


Quarterly meeting convened at 1o o’clock, and was 


| well attended. After a season of silent waiting, Nathan 


thought as many were outside as in, yet there was perfect | 


order, which they have been able to maintain for several 
years with care extended. Joseph Powell and Nathan 
Moore ministered to a most attentive audience. The 
language of Jesus arose: ‘‘I have many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now,”’ leading to an 
inference of the growth that must take place to be recep- 
tive of fresh revelations of truth. The fervent aspiration 
of spirit prevailed that the multitude might be fed and 
fragments gathered up, that nothing should be lost. 


rated. Among them a Methodist minister and his wife, 
and a German Reform minister, who, having had their 
service an hour earlier, came to sit with us. Also several 
Dunkards,—there being a settlement near,—and some 
Orthodox Friends were present. We dined with Mary 





Moore quoted the text, ‘‘ Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God and that the spirit of God dwelleth in 
you?’’ emphasizing this indwelling and inviting to more 
than a profession of faith in its directing and inspiring 
power for every one of us. There was asense of close 
fellowship and travail of spirit with our own membership, 
mostly composing the assembly—differing from the multi- 
tude gathered the previous day—earnestly desiring that 
we might not be found dwelling at ease, or making excuses 
for the neglect of duty one toward another, and in con- 
tributing our full share of devotion and unselfish interest 
as a Society toward the exemplification of true and vital 
religion. Joseph Powell spoke from the text, ‘‘ Seek ye 


| first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 


| these things shall be added unto you.’’ Before entering 
It was pleasant to take many by the hand ere we sepa- | 





| 


Mickel and daughters, she a sister of Uriah, and had a | 


upon the business of the Quarterly Meeting joint session, 
N. M. voiced the prayer of thanksgiving, with fervent 
desire for renewed faithfulness. The perfect stillness in 
not rising, as is their established custom, was an emphasis 
of its desirableness—while I have not felt the need of con- 
formity, desiring to leave room for individual preference 
in what attitude of body might seem helpful in true prayer. 








| 
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Allan C. Blackburn was clerk and Annie E. Under- 
wood from Clearfield served in place of Edith W. Cleaver 
of Bald Eagle, who was not present. The Queries were 
read and answered, receiving serious consideration and 
expression by some of the younger members as well as 
older. There was not much other business claiming atten- 
tion. They feel the disadvantage of many being remotely 
situated from meetings. It seemed desirable that meet- 
ings should be occasionally, at least, held in close prox- 
imity to where several Friends live. 

Martha Dodgson expressed her thankfulness for the 
privilege of mingling with them and the deep interest 
she felt in their welfare. One feature of these meetings 
reminded me of Fishing Creek, where so many little 
children and mothers with babes in their arms are present, 
the fathers, too, sharing in the care of them. We sepa- 
rated under a grateful covering of Divine love and close 
fellowship of feeling and interest in the members of that 
Quarterly Meeting. 

I wish to call attention to an error in Friends’ alma- 
nac. Centre Quarter is noticed to be held at Fishertown 
in Ninth month, instead of Centre or Half Moon. Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders is changed from 2 to 3 
o'clock, commencing at this Quarter. 

We dined at Hiram and Mary A. Blackburn's, enjoy- 
ing the company of their children, being privileged to 
have those who live in other localities at home for the 
Quarterly Meeting. In the afternoon they took us to 
their son's, Elias and Anna D. Blackburn’s, surrounded 
by an interesting little family, recalling a visit there five 
years ago. We reached home before a thunder shower, 
having again enjoyed the beautiful scenery by which they 
are surrounded, glad again to rest in the home that had 
so kindly sheltered us, with the dear friends who helped 
us to make an early start the next morning, their son Al- 
bert taking us to Bedford, wrapped in buffalo robes, as on 
our arrival trip. It was a very enjoyable ride ; the mists 
clung to the mountains but did not obstruct our view to 
any great extent. 
Davis at Bedford, who accompanied us as far as Hunting- 
don, where we separated, arriving in Philadelphia near 
7 p.m. The day was pleasant and the home-coming 
peaceful. L. H. P. 

Sixth month 5, 1894. 


‘*THE Mopern Giru.’’— These are some views on 
this subject expressed in the orth American Review by 
Sarah Grand : 

‘« What are we do with our girls?’’ distracted parents 
ask incessantly. The answer is easy enough. Consider 
them, respect the needs of their nature, and do not re- 
quire them to conform to the exigencies of the day before 
yesterday. Parents who would do their duty by the modern 
girl should recognize the fact that the average of intelli- 
gence is higher in her sex than it used to be, that obser- 
vation is involuntary, and that silence may conceal 
thought, but does not stifle it. The reasoning faculty is 
there, and will work of its own accord, but probably all 
awry if not carefully directed. There are very few girls 
who will not strive after an ideal of life if only it is 
offered to them early. Girls are of a plastic nature. 
Their inclinations for the most part tend toward refining 
influences ; but influenced they must be, and if there is 
an absence of that which is noble in the shape into which 
they are first moulded, then that which is ignoble is apt 
to take its place. There is no more difficult or delicate 
task in education than the forming of a young girl’s char- 
acter. If a well-judged touch will on the one hand pro- 
duce the most beautiful results, so on the other one that 
is ill-judged will warp and disfigure. 


We found Nathan Moore and Elisha | 





| tion. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE FATHER’S LOVE. 
“* When he was yet a great way off.” 
THE story is told of the wayward son of a rich and ir 
dulgent father who had given his boy all the advantage 
that wealth could procure, only to find himself bitter! 
disappointed by the reckless, dissipated life which th- 
young man led after attaining his majority. Finally, th 
son left his home and aimlessly drifted about the world 
visiting one country after another, still spending in dissi 
pation the generous allowance provided by his father 
Through the agency of our American consuls in foreig: 
ports, the father repeatedly aided his son when he hac 
fallen into serious difficulties, once saving him from a 
term in prison which might have been the result of his 
wrong doing. At last word reached the father that his 
son was lying in the charity hospital of a city in India 
seriously ill with a dangerous fever, and in his delirium 
continually calling for his father and mother. At once 
the father left his home and as fast as steam could carry 
him, hurried to the bedside of his son. This proof of 


| his unwearied love so touched the heart of the son, that 


it resulted in his being reclaimed from the life he had 


| been leading, and to the development of a character, 


through years of upright living, such as the father most 
desired to see. 

This story, which no doubt has many counterparts in 
actual life to-day, reads almost like a pharaphrase of the 
story of the Prodigal Son, as told by Jesus, and is, like 
that, but a faint type and illustration of the outflowing 
love of our Father for his children. This one truth,— 
God does indeed care for us with more than human power 
of loving,—is the truth of the Christian religion which 
we most need to lay hold of. It is the leading truth of 
the religious teaching of our Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ ; of him in whose life and character we find, as 
John G. Whittier expressed it, ‘* the highest revelation of 
God in man.’’ 

There seems to be something infinitely pathetic in the 
expression used by Jesus in this parable,—‘‘ when he was 
yet a great way off.’’ Patiently does the Father await 
the return of his child, unceasingly does the love of the 
Great Over-heart flow toward the wayward and apparently 
lost child. And when most ignored or rejected it does 
not grow weary ;—nor can the child ever wander so far 
away that the love of the Father cannot reach him, and, 
if he will, draw him back to peace and reconciliation. 

It would seem that this thought of the ceaseless, un- 
wearying outflow of the Divine love must, when once 
seen and apprehended, even though dimly, break the 
heart of stone, weaken and overcome the greatest opposi- 
tion, and lead the repentant and loving heart into the 
service of One who can thus love His children,—the lov- 
ing service of the Great King who rules by the ‘‘ invinci- 
ble might of meekness,’’ whose ‘‘ gentleness hath made 
Him great,’’ whose law is the law of love, and not of fear. 

Most of us are able to readily see Gqd’s loving hand 
and will in the good things that come to us in this life, 
and it is well that we ascribe to him all the joy and hap- 
piness that we can know here. But greater is that mind, 
and truer is that insight, that can see that even back of the 
greatest sorrows and losses the loving heart of the All- 
Father stands to offer strength and comfort and consola- 
It is not necessary that we call evil good, nor that 
we say that sorrow is happiness. It is right that we rec- 
ognize things in their right colors and in their true rela- 
tions. But it is well also to know that trials and sorrows 
are not greater than the great loving Heart that can help 
us to bear them, aye, and to help us to grow the better 
and stronger for bearing them nobly. The great Roman, 
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Marcus Aurelius, once wrote, in reference to a hard ex- 

erience that came to him : ‘‘ This is a bad fortune ; yes, 
but to bear it nobly were a good fortune.’’ And we can, 
if we will, meet the trials and sorrows of our lives with | 
the same serene greatness of spirit. These evils are evils ; 
these losses are losses; but to accept them as challenges 
to patience, to serenity, to gentleness, and to develop 
Christian character by means of them, this is indeed to 
change the evil into good, and to make of our hardest 
experiences our kindest teachers. 

And what thought will so help us to thus accept and 
thus use all the experiences of life as this thought, this 
conviction of the ceaseless outflow of the Father’s love 
toward us? Always and in all places we may have the 
help and strength which this thought will bring, if our 
souls will but lay hold of it and make it our own. Back of 
all the teachings of our Lord and Master, even back of his 
coming into this world to lead us to his Father and our 
Father,—back of every hour of faithful living, which he 
gave us as an example of how we ought to live,—back of 
all this was the infinite love of our Heavenly Father, 


‘« For God so loved the world that he sent his only begot- | 


ten son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
R. 


LIBERAL RELIGIOUS CONGRESS.—On the 22d ultimo 
there was assembled at Sinai Temple, Chicago, ‘‘ The 


First American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies.’’ | i 
| these are the very men for whom the effort is a matter of 


Dr. Hiram W. Thomas, of the Peoples Church, Chicago, 
was made chairman. 


liberal religious faith. It was stated that there was no 
intention of ‘‘ projecting another denomination upon an 
age already overburdened with sects, but simply to organ- 
ize an American Congress upon the great law and life of 
love.”’ 

Addresses were made by Unitarians, Universalists, 
Ethical Culturists, Jews, and others. Women were not 
given a very large share of the time, though one or two 
prominent women spoke in advocacy of equality of the 
sexes along all moral and religious lines. 
that : 

‘* The name of the organization is to be the Ameri- 
can Congress of Liberal Religious Societies. Its purpose 
is, believing in the great law and life of love, to unite in 
a larger fellowship the existing liberal societies in social, 
educational, industrial, moral, and religious thought on a 
basis of common substance and spirit, not only to unite 
existing societies, but to form new ones and bring about 
a closer relationship of all denominations ; to secure uni- 
versal unity, codperation, and fellowship for the religion 
of humanity.’’ 


You never get to the end of Christ’s words. There is 
something in them always behind. They pass into 
proverbs—they pass into laws—they pass into doctrines 
—they pass into consolations ; but they never pass away, 
and after all the use that is made of them they are still 
not exhausted.— Dean Stanley. 


SET yourself earnestly to see what you were meant to 


The sessions continued four days, | 
and were largely attended by persons of all shades of | an no 
| stainer, then the desirability of setting a much-needed 


It was decided | 





do, and then set yourself earnestly to do it.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


FRruGALIty is good, if liberality be joined with it. 
The first is leaving off superfluous expenses; the last is 
bestowing them for the benefit of those who need. The 
first without the last begets covetousness ; the last without 
the first begets prodigality.— William Penn. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR ON TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE 
From an article by Archdeacon Farrar in the British Workman. 
I was not a total abstainer till after I was forty years old, 
because the desirability of setting the example had never 
been brought home to me. But from the day that I be- 
came one, the total abstention from alcoholic liquor has 
never given me the smallest trouble, nor caused me the 
least regret ; nor would it cause any real trouble to any 
healthy man who had always been moderate and temperate, 
and had never fatally persuaded himself that drink was a 
necessity to him. There are some 20,000 prisoners in 
England, and from the day that they enter prison no alco- 
hol is allowed them. Dothey suffer in consequence? On 
the contrary, they improve in health. 

The case, I admit, is very difficult with drunkards, 
and with all who have been born with hereditary craving 
for drink. Abstinence is not so easy for those who, even 
without intoxication, have long been accustomed to take 
drink in larger quantities than is good for them. I do not 
deny that the resolute determination to give up drink al- 
together may cost such men a serious struggle; but (1) 


| the effort may be mitigated by a wise and moderate use of 
| tea, coffee, and very hot water, sipped when the craving 


becomes strong ; and (2) by keeping away from every in- 
centive and temptation to drink. Further, the effort will 
become easier every week that it is continued. And let 
me point out that, whether the task be difficult or not, 


the most elementary necessity, of the most initial safety. 
If it gives a workingman no trouble whatever to be an ab- 


example to others, and of helping to deliver his country 
from an intolerable curse, ought, I think, to weigh with 
him. If, on the other hand, it costs him great trouble, if 
he finds that he has an ugly and increasing fondness for 


| alcohol, that he may be the very man for whom absti- 


nence is most essential. To him it is a safeguard from a 
peril which may utterly destroy his happiness here, and 
may endanger the safety of his soul hereafter. 

To reclaim even an habitual drunkard, though diffi- 
cult, is not impossible. In spite of the difficulty, the 
fact that confirmed drunkards—such as John Gough, the 
great temperance orator, once was—can be, and have been 
snatched like brands from the burning, even after they 
have been seized by that awful disease of delirium tremens, 
which stands, like God’s executioner, in the path of so 
many a drunkard, shows that a man cannot be so far gone 
as to be beyond the possibility of rescue even at the 
eleventh hour. It is far easier for a man to save himself 
(through God’s grace) by total abstinence, when he has 
not habitually, still more when he has but rarely, sunk 
into the shameful helplessness of actual intoxication. But 
the more difficult it is for any man to achieve his deliver- 
ance, the more obviously imperative it is upon him, for 
the sake of his country, for the sake of his order, for his 
own sake, for the sake of his wife and family, for the sake 
of children yet unborn. Any trouble which the effort 
may cause him, is ten-thousandfold less trying than the 
awful and immeasurable retribution which may come upon 
him by a reckless continuance in that which, after all, is 
nothing higher than a sensual: indulgence—harmless, 
perhaps, if not abused, but in nosense harmless if it tends 
to become a ruin and a snare. 


WE should so live and labor in our time that what 
came to us as seed may go to the next generation as blos- 
som, and that which came to us as blossom may go to them 
as fruit. This is what we mean by progress.— Henry Ward 
Reecher. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING AND OUR BODY 
OF FRIENDS. 


INFORMATION reaches us concerning the action of London 


Yearly Meeting, which was in session the last two weeks | 


of last month. An important subject under considera- 
tion was that of correspondence with the American yearly 
meetings. This was brought up (in men’s meeting) on 
Second-day afternoon, the 28th, by minutes sent up from 
the quarterly meeting of Cumberland, and that of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire. The matter is of interest to our 


readers because it involved the question whether our body | 


of Friends should or should not be included amongst 
those to whom London Yearly Meeting addressed a letter. 
It has been the usage for that meeting to send what may 
be called an individual epistle to each one of the Amer- 
ican yearly meetings with which it has corresponded,— 
these being most of the ‘‘ Orthodox’’ bodies in this 
country, but not that of Philadelphia (4th and Arch), 
nor the ‘‘ Wilburite,’’ nor the ‘‘ Primitive ’’ Friends. 

The proposal now made was that one “ general ’’ 
epistle should be sent out to the American Yearly Meet- 
ing, and that it be—as Lancashire and Cheshire pro- 
posed—addressed ‘‘to all the yearly meetings on the 
American continent which bear our name, and might be 
willing to receive it.’’ 





It necessarily resulted from this that the question was 


raised whether ‘‘ the Hicksites ’’ were or were not so far | 


without the pale as that such a letter could or could not 
be properly bestowed upon them. The discussion related 
largely to this point, though considerable was said—very 
naturally 





as to the views and usages of other bodies in 
this country, which like ours, ‘‘claim the name of 


Friends,’’ but regard that name as not incompatible with | 
a very different system from ours. The discussion, which | 


was begun, as stated, on Second-day afternoon, was con- 
tinued and concluded next day. We have not before us, 
as we write, the full report of Third-day’s proceedings, 
but we observe that amongst those who spoke on Second- 
day, indicating or directly expressing a willingness to 
send a general epistle to all ‘‘ Friends ’’ in America, and 
to include our body, there were a number of the most 
prominent and—no doubt—most esteemed members of 
the yearly meeting. Several of these directly referred in 
kind terms to our body of Friends. It would be invidi- 
ous, perhaps, to mention any to the exclusion of others, 
but we may except from this rule Joseph Armfield, an 
excellent and well-known Friend of London, (for a long 
time connected with the South Place Hotel, a temper- 
ance house), who spoke with much earnestness, and who 
on the following day was suddenly seized with fatal ill- 


ness, terminating his extended and useful life. He al- | 
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luded to our Friends as a ‘‘ large and respectable body,’ 
and said he did not think the yearly meeting would bx 
wise to ignore them,—that they, ‘‘if not holding i 
unity with us all the principles of the religion of Christ, 
did embrace it to a very large degree, and had shown 
their faith by their works.’’ ‘These expressions, indicat 
ing his catholic and sincere Christian feeling, we record 


| with satisfaction, and in connection with the close of his 
| earthly career esteem them the more as a kind word of 
| parting salutation. 


The conclusion reached was to prepare one letter for 
American yearly meetings, to address it to those meetings 


_with which heretofore correspondence has been main- 


tained, and to offer it also to the yearly meeting which 
meets at Fourth and Arch streets in this city. This ap- 
peared to some a ‘‘ lame and impotent conclusion,’’ and 
hardly in consonance with the strong current of feeling 
expressed by many in the discussion, but it marks the in- 
creasing and now decided unwillingness of the meeting 
to continue further a tacit acquiescence in, and implied 
approval of, the extreme departure of the Western 
‘* evangelical ’’ bodies from the foundations of Quakerism. 


Two important notices are elsewhere inserted in the 
paper: one signed by Joseph A. Bogardus, and relating 
to the reductions of railroad fare which may be secured 
by those attending the Chappapua Conferences in Eighth 
month ; the other by John Wm. Hutchinson, giving in- 
formation as to the notice which should be forwarded 
(through monthly meeting correspondents) by those who 
will attend, and for whom accommodations are to be pro- 
vided. We are advised that New York Friends are mak- 
ing arrangements for a large attendance, but it is, of 
course, very necessary that they should know in advance 
who are expecting to come. 


As usual at the close of the Quarter there is no Scrip- 
ture Lesson for the 24th of this month and, therefore, we 
have none in this issue of the paper. A review lesson is 
prepared for that day, in the regular series. 

AN interesting meeting of the Philanthropic Labor 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was held on 
Seventh-day last, the several sub-committees also holding 
their meetings. The legislation proposed in Congress, 
adverse to the humane Indian Policy established by Presi- 
dent Grant was considered in the Indian sub-committee, 
and in the general committee. It was decided to follow 


| up the private letters which have been numerously sent to 


Representatives and Senators by a committee visiting 
Washington to present the subject further. 


Tue Bulletin, published by the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union,makes the encouraging announcement 
that increased attention is to be given to the subject of 
Peace and Arbitration by that organization. The two 
papers devoted to it, the Pacific Banner and Acorn (the 
latter a juvenile), are to be made more interesting than 
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heretofore. Such signs of increased attention to the | 
Christian testimony against War deserve notice and ap- | 
proval. They seem to be greatly needed. 


BIRTHS. 


COLES.—On Sixth month 6, 1894, to Thomas H. and Sallie P. 
Coles, Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y., a daughter, who is named Mary 
Gertrude Coles. 

PASSMORE.—At Oxford, Pa., Sixth month 3, 1894, to Isaac A. 
and Annie D, Passmore, a daughter, named Marion Hannah. 

WEBSTER.—In Conshohocken, Pa., Fourth month 27, 1894, to | 
Samuel F. and Lydia C. Webster, a son, who has been named | 
Barclay W. 


MARRIAGES. 


FRANKLIN—CADWALLADER. —Sixth month 6, 1894, at the 
residence of the bride's father, by Friends’ ceremony, Malcolm Frank- 
lin, of Overbrook, Philadelphia, son of Benjamin and the late Mary 
Anna F, Franklin, of Philadelphia, and Marianna, daughter of Alger- 
non S. and the late Susan J. Cadwallader, of Yardley, Pa., and grand- 
daughter of the late William and Sarah H. Yardley. 

ROBERTS—THOMAS.—Sixth month 12, 1894, at the home of 
the bride’s parents, King-of-Prussia, Pa., under the care of Radnor 
Monthly Meeting, Isaac Roberts of Conshohocken, and Ruth Kirk, 
eldest daughter of Joseph W. and Mary P. Thomas. 


DEATHS. 
DAVIS.—At Tohnsville, Bucks county, Pa., Sixth month 2, 1894, 


suddenly, Hannah C., widow of Samuel Davis, and daughter of the | 


late Charles Kirk ; an esteemed member of Horsham Monthly Meeting, 
and clerk of Abington Quarterly Meeting, women’s branch, and a 
member of the General Committee of George School. 


LARKIN.—At his residence in Upper Chichester, Delaware Co., 
Pa., on Seventh month 3, 1892, David N., son of the late Jonathan 
C. Larkin, in the 64th year of his age; a minister of Concord Monthly 
Meeting. Andon First month 13, 1894, Jonathan C., son of Mary C. 
and the late David N. Larkin, aged 24 years and 5 days ; a worthy 


young man highly esteemed and much beloved by all who knew him. 
* 


JACKSON,—At Lansdowne, Pa., Sixth month 5, 1894, Isaac 
Lobb Jackson, in his 68th year. 

SHOEMAKER.—At Mullica Hill, N. J,, Sixth month 4, 1894, 
Virginia, daughter of the late William K. and Jane B. Shoemaker, aged 
51 years. Interment at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 

THATCHER.—In Thornbury, Sixth month g, 1894, Garrett 
Thatcher, in his 83d year; a member pf Concord Monthly Meeting. 

THOMAS.—At Tacoma, Washington, Fifth month 31, 1894, Susan 
E., widow of Robert S. Thomas, of Philadelphia. 

WRIGHT.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, Sixth month 7, 1894, 
James A. Wright, in his 79th year; eldest son of the late Peter and 
Mary A. Wright. 


———_-— mipunemnmaenl 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CHICAGO ‘* FRIENDS’ CHURCH.”’ 
WHEN two people, or two peoples, travel together for a 
considerable period and then pursue divergent paths, it 
is natural that each should, thereafter, feel an interest, — 
and it ought to be a friendly interest,—in the journey of 


the other. It was some such feeling as this that led me 
on a recent _First-day morning to attend the meeting of 
Orthodox Friends in this city, and it is the supposition 
that such an interest is felt by others that prompts me to 
make this report. 

The building in which this meeting is held, on Twenty- 
sixth street, near Indiana avenue, is quite unlike the typ- 
ical Friends’ meeting-house of two score years ago. Jt 
is a two-storied frame structure, having on its front the 
label ‘‘ Friends’ Church,’’ together with the times of 
holding meetings and ‘‘ Sabbath School.’’ The Assem- 
bly room on the second floor, which will comfortably seat 
about three hundred persons, contains neither ‘‘ parti- | 
tions ’’ nor ‘‘ gallery.’’ The seats, which are well cush- 
ioned and very comfortable, are constructed in such form 
that in other places of worship they would be called | 


| better describe than as an elongated ‘* pulpit.’’ 
| middle of this lay a quarto Bible, resting upon a cushion. 


| side’’ or ‘* women’s side.’’ 
| one elderly woman went upon the platform, the latter 


| without rising, a hymn of four or five verses. 


| have anything edifying to say or not. 


‘«pews.’’- The floor is carpeted throughout. At the 
front of the room and extending half way across it is a 
platform about two feet high, having one seat the entire 
length against the wall, and on its front what I cannot 
On the 


On entering the house I heard a chorus of voices in 
song, from the school-room on the first floor. Passing 
up stairs, the school followed at just eleven o’clock, and 
in a very short time the meeting seemed to be “‘ settled,’’ 
only two or three coming in later. The number present 
was about eighty. . They set about promiscuously or in 
family groups, there being no suggestion of ‘‘ men’s 
Two middle aged men and 


being the only person present who was dressed in a man- 
ner distinctively ‘‘ plain.’’ After a few minutes’ silence 
a man near the center of the room knelt in prayer, dur- 
ing which all the others remained seated. A few min- 
utes of profound silence followed, and then one of the 
men on the platform arose, opened the Bible, and read a 
portion of the third chapter of the first epistle of Peter. 
Then, taking as a text the verse: ‘‘ And who is he that 
will harm you if ye be followers of that which is good,’’ 
he spoke for thirty minutes, the chief topic being the 


| probability of the faithful Christian being preserved from 


harm, bodily as well as spiritual. I afterwards learned 
that the speaker’s name is William Henry Matchett ; that 
he is a ‘* recorded minister’’ ; and that he occupies a 
laborious and somewhat responsible position in a business 
house in this city. Neither the manner nor the matter 
of nis discourse was such as I used to hear in Friends’ 
meetings. It was not directly doctrinal, though doctrine 
of the ‘‘ orthodox’’ type was implied in the very fre- 
quent use of the expression, ‘* Our Lord and Saviour Jesus. 
Christ.’” There was also an allusion to ‘‘ this holy Sab- 
bath-day.”’ 

A few minutes’ silence followed the sermon, and then 
a woman in the back part of the room sang, alone and 
During 
this exercise not a head turned to observe the singer, so 
far as I could perceive. 

After another pause there was a prayer by a young 
woman ; again silence, and then a woman arose and 
stated that she felt it would be right for her to read from 
the Revelation of St. John ; and she read a chapter, being 
listened to, as was the singer, without change of position. 
Then a woman gave a short sermon in the form of a para- 
ble, after which the minister made announcements of the 
meetings and exercises of the coming week, leaving off 
by saying that the meeting would close after a brief period 
of silence. Presently he shook hands with those on the 
platform and the meeting was over. The social time 
which followed before dispersion was characteristic of 
Friends. 

In conclusion, I may say that while the doctrinal side 
of this meeting, and probably some of the exercises, 
would be unacceptable to most Friends (not ‘‘ Orthodox’’). 
and perhaps, also, the manifest leadership of the ‘‘ min- 
ister,’’ yet the decorum and general spirit of the occasion 
seemed to be above criticism. It has long been thought 
by some that the general tone of Friends’ meetings ex- 
ercises too great a repressive influence on those present ; 
yet there is always the question whether greater freedom 
might not give too much encouragement to mere bab- 
blers, of whom there are not a few in the world,—those 
inclined to talk whenever opportunity offers, whether they 
But here seemed 
to be perfect freedom to speak, pray, read, or sing, with- 
out indication of any disposition to abuse the oppor- 
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tunity. I have been informed, however, that this and 
other meetings have not always been so fortunate. 

It is fair to presume that the freedom spoken of exists 
only along certain lines; and that if any one should feel 
moved to preach after the manner of Elias Hicks he 
would be no great while in discovering that ‘‘ way was 
not open’’ for him to continue. And it is difficult to see 
that there wouli be in this any just cause of criticism so 
long as it is the general conviction of the meeting that 
such views are erroneous and dangerous. If Friends had 
freely recognized seventy years ago that an irreconcilable 
divergence of views had taken place amongst them, and 
had amicably separated, with a fair division of property 
according to numbers, they would have added another to 
the many examples worthy of imitation that they have set 
before the world. Thus, instead of adding the separa- 
tion of feeling to that of belief, they might during all 
these years have been sending messages of good will and 


encouragement to good works across the intervening | 


space between their lines of march. 
Chicago. 


G. D. B. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tus meeting, held at Dunning’s Creek, Bedford county, 
Pa., Sixth month 4, was large and satisfactory. On Sev- 
enth-day morning, at 10 o'clock, Friends assembled in 
the capacity-of a First-day School Association. The lit- 
erary exercises were brief, but decidedly interesting ; 
after which Lydia H. Price of Germantown (Philadel- 
phia) , made some appropriate remarks. 

Joseph Powell, a minister, and Martha Dodgson, an 
elder, of Landsdowne, near Philadelphia, arrived on Sev- 
enth-day evening. On First-day, meeting for worship, at 
10 a. m., was very large. It was a beautiful morning 


and the house was entirely filled. After a few moments | 


of silence, Joseph Powell presented the view ‘‘ There is 


but one way to serve God,’’ and spoke acceptably from | 
it, after which Lydia H. Price spoke beautifuily to the | 


young who are starting in life, giving them good advice, 
to consider and weigh well while it was not yet too late. 

In the afternoon, at the usual hour, there was another 
excellent meeting. 
of West Branch, presented an earnest message from the 
text: ‘‘ Knock, and it shall be opened unto you; seek, 
and ye shall find ; ask, and it shall be given unto you.”’ 
He was followed by Lydia H. Price, who spoke on the 
subject of ‘* Conscience and Inner Light,’’ the difference 
of which she beautifully illustrated, also saying that the 
‘«Inner Light,’’ if heeded, was the surest guide for all. 
Joseph Powell again spoke, commencing with these words : 
‘‘If the Truth set you free, then are you free indeed.’’ 
This closed the afternoon session. There was a parlor 
meeting in the evening at Azariah Blackburn’s, for the 
young people. 

The religious and business meeting was held on Sec- 
ond-day morning. It was very encouraging to see people 
of other denominations lay aside their domestic cares and 
come to this Fountain of Life, where all were so bounti- 
fully fed,—a feast of Love which none could afford to miss. 

Fishertown, Pa. WwW, dD. Bw. 





Our friend] Edward Coale writes from his home, 
Holder, Ill., Sixth month 4: 

**T have just returned from our quarterly meeting, 
Blue River, 250 miles from here, in southern Indiana. 
They have just finished a new house, modern in appear- 
ance and internal arrangement, with a seating capacity 
of about 500. Our meeting on First-day, Fifth month 27, 


was the largest ever held there ; it was estimated that from 


Early in the meeting Nathan Moore | 





two to three thousand persons attended. The meetin 
was held in the house in the morning, and under the.; 
majestic oaks in the afternoon ; both very orderly.’’ 





In the notes on Burlington Quarter, last week, by o 
friend L. H. P., the words ‘‘ expressed a prayer of thank 
giving,’’ should have been } receded by the name « 
George Henry Killé. We are desired by ‘‘ L. H. P.”’ to 
mention this. 





Fishing Creek Half-Year’s Meeting will be held a 
Millville, Pa., on Fifth-day, 21st inst. Visiting Friends 
are reminded that Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting is 
held at Catawissa on Third-day, Millville Monthly Meet 
ing on Fourth-day, and youths’ meeting on Sixth-day. 
The company of Friends at all these meetings will be ver, 
acceptable. 

ACTION OF LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 

An article in the Christian World, London, Fifth month 31, has 
the following in reference to London Yearly Meeting. 

THE principal subject of interest this year has been the 
relation which the Society in England ought to bear to 
the three mutually exclusive Quaker sects which exist in 
America. This is not a matter of narrow, merely sec- 
tarian interest, best left by the general public to those 
who have nothing better to do than to promote the Chris- 
tian object of peace and goodwill by means of irritating 
niceties of quarrel; it is a problem which, when under- 


| stood, cannot but be of wide interest to every thoughtful 


Churchman and Nonconformist. The attempt to realize 
a worthy ideal in practice must ever be more full of hu- 
man interest than even the beauty of the theoretic con- 
ception, untried by its impact with inferior human 
material. 

And the fact is that the Quaker ideal is on its trial in 
two ways—as it affects individual thought, and as it af- 
fects Church action. First: Can a Church without a 
creed, relying primarily on the Light of Christ in the in- 
dividual heart, and secondarily on the Scriptures by that 
interpreted, and thirdly on nothing else whatever, main- 
tain sufficient homogeneity in theology to work in unison ? 
In England this has hitherto been achieved, but in 
America the Society split, so long ago as 1827, into two 
branches—the Evangelical, generally known as ‘‘ Ortho- 
dox,’’ and the Broad or Latitudinarian, generally known 
as ‘‘ Hicksite,’’ from a Friend named Elias Hicks. The 
two bodies were about equal in numbers, and both claim 
to be the Society of Friends. The English Yearly Meet- 
ing chose the ‘‘ Orthodox ’’ body to correspond with, and 
at every later separation the arbitrament of the parent 
Yearly Meeting in London has always been of great 
weight. For sixty-seven years, then, the Hicksites have 
been beyond the pale, and almost forgotten by English 
Friends. 

The second problem is of more recent date. It is 
this: Can a Church without paid clergy, dependent upon 
voluntary work by people who earn their living in other 
ways, do its share of home mission work ; can it be any- 
thing but feebly aggressive, and in what case can it sur- 
vive, and ought it todo so? If it cannot, ought not the 
Quaker ideal to be modified, and the Friends to imitate 
the ways of Wesley? This question first became acute in 
the Western States of America, and Quakerism fell. 
Under the name of Friends are 80,000 persons west of 
the Alleghanies, who employ paid pastors, not exclusively 
but increasingly, who have services of the usual prear- 
ranged type, who have the same talkative and sensational 
habit of devotion familiar enough here, but least of all 
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cnaracteristic of the reserved and silence-loving Friend. EDUCATIONAL. 


th this external form has come the adoption of a very 
mature form of Evangelical theology, and the practical 
ibservience of the belief in the Universal Saving Light 
to more external dogmas. The pastors perform the mar- 
riage ceremony and attend at funerals. There is nothing 
je't of Quakerism but the absence of the Ordinances, and 
even that is not universal. 

Of course minorities seceded, and there exists, there- 
fore, a small scattered community of old-fashioned 
Friends up and down the States. These mostly seceded 
some time ago, and at different periods ; and being small, 
London Yearly Meeting, only partially informed, and, 
perhaps, not always wisely advised by the deputations it 
sent out, has elected for the larger ‘‘ Progressive’’ body. 
But the recent development of that body has made rela- 


tions very strained. This year Iowa Yearly Meeting has | 


deposed three valued Friends from their position as thin- 
isters by eliciting, by inquisitorial practices, the admis- 
sion that they were not sure about the everlasting duration 
of future punishment. This has opened the eyes of many 
in England ; we find we have acknowledged the wrong 
body. The reader may now be able to understand the 
discussion which took place on Monday and Tuesday last. 

- A proposition came up from Lancashire and Cheshire 
Quarterly Meeting, recommending the yearly meeting 
to cease to acknowledge one body of Friends in prefer- 
ence to another, but to write one epistle to all who bear 
the name of Friends. This really means the cessation of 


the present theological ban on the ‘‘ Hicksites,’’ and the 
substitution for all of a looser tie independent of doc- | 
trine about the Incarnation and Atonement and place of | 
the Scriptures. This would have marked a distinct step | 
for the Quaker Church in the direction of the best spirit | 


of the age—a direction so really in harmony with the 
true genius of the Society. 

The Evangelical Friends soon made it clear that they 
stood by ancient forms of doctrine, though no theological 
bitterness ever made itself heard. The principal feature 
in the discussion was a spirited defense of the ‘‘ Hick- 


site ’’ Friends by William Tallack, the Secretary of the | 


Howard Association ; an appeal to follow the catholicity 
of Christ, by Dr. Sylvanus Thompson, Principal of the 
City and Guilds College, Finsbury. 
‘* Hicksite ’’ Friends to the Samaritans with whom Jesus 
showed sympathy. Joseph Armfield took the same line ; 


Friend, and Theodore Neilds, Principal of Dalton Hall, 
of Residence, Owens College, Manchester. 

On Tuesday morning the discussion was continued for 
four more hours, with great vigor. The final decision 
was a lame and temporary expedient, characteristic of the 


‘«safe’’ and slow conservatism of the Society. Instead of | 


sending one individual epistle, implying continued ap- 
proval, we are to send to all a single epistle, explaining 


our views on Worship and Ministry, more as pastoral | 
Also the Stand- | 


advice than as an expression of sanction. 
ing Committee of the Society is to find out all informa- 
tion about the smaller Conservative bodies, and the 
Hicksite Friends are to be still outside our pale. 


Racks and fagots soon waft the soul to God, stern 
messengers, but swift. A boy could bear that passage, the 
martyrdom of death. But the temptation of a long life 
of neglect and scorn and obloquy and shame and want 
and desertion by false friends ; to live blameless, though 
blamed, cut off from human sympathy—that is the mar- 
tyrdom of to-day.— Zheodore Parker. 





| range of subjects, according to the line of studies. 


| the College was large, the hall being unusually crowded. 
He compared the | 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


THE twenty-second annual Commencement exercises of Swarthmore 
College were held on the 12th inst., at 11.30 a. m., in the assembly 
room. There were thirty-nine candidates for degrees, making the 
largest class ever graduated by the College. Their names are as follows : 

Bachelor of Arts.—Anna Smith Atkinson, Buckingham, Pa ; 
Edwin Powell Bond, Swarthmore, Pa.; Emma Seal Chambers, Union- 
ville, Pa.; Elizabeth Conrow, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mary Amelia Hayes, 
West Chester, Pa.; Helen Ruth Hillborn, Swarthmore, Pa.; Harriet 
Mary Kent, Swarthmore, Pa.; Marion Dudley Perkins, Moorestown, 
N. J.; Caroline Packer Sargent, St. Paul, Minn.; Edward Adolph 
Staab, Santa Fé, N. M.; Genevieve Stanbery Zane, of the class of 
1893, West Chester, Pa. 

Bachelor of Letters ——Mabel Alexander, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Lydia 
Biddle, Lansdowne, Pa.; Esther Lamb Cox, Baltimore, Md.; John 
William Gregg, Lincoln, Va.; Mary Booth Janvier, Wilmington, Del. ; 
Helen Philena Lamb, Baltimore, Md.; Mary Elizabeth Lamb, Balti- 
more, Md.; Cornelia Janney Shoemaker, Lincoln, Va.; Mary Willets 
Titus, Old Westbury, N. Y.; Susanna Sherwood Yeo, Easton, Md. 

Bachelor of Science (in Science).—Bertha Lillian Broomell, Balti- 
more, Md.; Altha Titsworth Coons, Deckertown, N. J.; Helen Stanley 
Hutchinson, Maybeury, West Va.; Owen Moon, Jr., Penn Valley, Pa. ; 
Margaret Denn Pfahler, Philadelphia, Pa.; Daniel Underhill, Jr., 
Jericho, N. Y.; Mary Underhill, Glen Head, N. Y.; John Milton 
Willis, Fowling Creek, Md.; Mary Emma Yeo, Easton, Md. 

Bachelor of Science (in Engineering).—Herman Conrow, Cinna- 
minson, N. J.; Joseph Cook Emley, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frederic Her- 
man Gawthrop, Wilmington, Del.; George G. Griest, Guernsey, Pa. ; 
David Baker Rushmore, Plainfield, N. J.; Philip Sellers, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Allen Kirby White, Atlantic City, N. J.; Stuart Wilder, Johnson 
City, Tenn ; Harry Paulding Young, Morton, Pa. 

There were as usual theses prepared by all the graduates, on a wide 
Those who spoke, 
and their subjects, were : 

** The Relation of Science to Civilization,’’ Herman Conrow; “‘ The 
Philosophy of Socrates, Emma Seal Chambers; “ Nikola Tesla,’’ 


| Daniel Underhill, Jr.; ‘The Function of Art,” Caroline Packer 


Sargent; “‘ Natural Magnets,” Joseph Cook Emley; “‘ The Gospel of 
Faust,”’ Lydia Biddle. 

The attendance of friends of the graduates and those interested in 
In opening, 
President De Garmo read the 103d Psalm. After a pause, he alluded 
to the educational progress of the College, and the satisfactory opera- 


| tion of the modified system (fewer studies at a time ; more time to each 
also William Edward Turner, editor of Zhe British | 


when taken up; more electives in the higher years), announced at last 


| year’s Commencement. He also announced that the Joshua Lippincott 
| Fellowship had been awarded for 1894-5 to David B. Rushmore, of 
| the present graduating class, who would pursue advanced studies in 


Physics at Cornell University. Also that the work of Cornelia J. Shoe- 
maker, one of the graduating class, on the “ Contributions of Friends to 
the World’s Progress,” for which she received the prize offered by Dr. 
Lamborn of New York (who was amongst those present), would be 
prepared for publication in pamphlet form. 

Prof. Susan J. Cunningham, being announced by Dr. De Garmo, 
reported the success of the movement among the Alumnz to establish 
the Lucretia Mott Fellowship. It will be awarded for the first time at 
the Commencement of 1895, the rules governing its bestowal being 
meantime formulated. 

After the addresses, Joseph Wharton,’ President of the Board of 
Managers, delivered a closing addressto the graduates, and President 
De Garmo, in a few spirited and feeling remarks took leave of the class. 
He referred briefly to the care given at the College to physical exer- 
cises, and said they would be carefully guarded in the future as they 
had been heretofore. The exercises then closed. 

The large graduating Class was remarked as one of decided 
strength, and the occasion as one of more than usual interest, marking 
the steady advance of the College. 
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THE COMING YEAR IN WILMINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—There are | 


several changes in the corps of instructors for next year. 
Martha Whitson is given a year’s leave of absence for study. Mary 
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A response was given by W. M. Archibald in behalf of the clas 


| From the close of these exercises until 11 p- m., a reception was give 


Willits has resigned with a view of pursuing special lines of study. | 
David J. Reinhardt has resigned as instructor in Sciences, but will 


continue in charge of the Boys’ Gymnasium work. Allen B. Clement, 
for the past year principal of Martin’s Academy, Kennett Sqnare, will 
take charge of the work in science and advanced mathematics. Emma 
S. Chambers, of the Class of ’94, Swarthmore College, will have 
charge of the advanced classes in reading. 

N. Rebecca Robb, a student in the Swedish system of gymnastics 
at Drexel Institute, 1892-3, and also of Dr. D. A. Sargent’s class at 
Harvard, 1893-4, will take charge of the girls’ gymnasium, and also be 
secretary to the Principal. It is proposed to more fully develop the 
work in training for Kindergartners, and also open a two-years’ course 
for candidates for county and State teachers’ certificates. 
course will give especial attention to a mastery of the common school 
branches, a study of methods and history of education. 

Alice M. Williams, of the Training College for teachers, at Cam- 
bridge, England, and also an honors student of Girton College, will 
lecture on Psychology and Methods. In the academic department she 
will be the instructor in Latin. 

The school is about to issue special circulars for both the Kinder- 
garten and Normal classes. 

The new school catalogue about to be issued will be illustrated, 
and contain the names of the school alumn-z. * @ # 





FRIENDs’ SEMINARY, NEW YorK.—The closing exercises of 
Friends’ Seminary, New York, were held on Fifth- and Sixth-days, 
Sixth month 7th and 8th. 


On Fifth-day the usual afternoon entertainment and exhibition of 
school work were given. 

On Sixth-day evening was held the thirty-sixth annual commence- 
ment, at which the members of the Senior Class received their diplo- 
mas. A new feature wasthis year inaugurated in the recognition of 
the kindergarten training class, under the instruction of Sarah M. Mor- 
ris, as a department of the school. Seven certificates were formally 
presented to graduating members of this class. 

An interesting episode of the evening was the reading of a letter 


| on the evening of the 2oth. 
This normal | 


to the patrons and friends of the school. 





ENGAGEMENT TO TEACH.—John L. Carver, of the Class of ’9 
Swarthmore, who has been teaching at Friends’ Central School, Phila 
delphia, the past year, has accepted an engagement in the Delanc 


School, at 17th St. and Delancy Place, of which Henry Hobart Brow: 
is Principal. 





NoteEs.—Haverford College Commencement occurs the presen 
week,—on the 15th. There are 21 graduates. 

Darlington Seminary, West Chester, will have its closing exercise 
Six students will receive diplomas. 
The commencement exercises of Johns Hopkins University, Balti 
more, took place the present week. Among those who receive the de 
gree of Ph. D. is Thomas A. Jenkins, of the Class of 87, Swarthmore, 
and ’88, University of Pennsylvania. 


FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


| FirTRENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELRHIA.—At a meeting of 


the Conference Class held Fifth month 27, 1894, Robert M. Janney 
read Chapter X. of ** The Quaker Ideal.’’ This chapter deals with 
the past of our Society, Although some of the first Friends made 
protests against priestly tyranny, they were for the most part a sober- 
minded and practical people. In the course of time a tendency to 
formalism appeared in Church enactment, called Discipline. ‘ Quiet 
ism” has been a marked characteristic of Friends. An excess of this 
quality is to be guarded against, yet in its best sense Quietism is a 


| deep heart quality, a necssary part of a well-formed Christian character. 


from a former pupil who “* by way of greeting to his classmates, and as | 


a mark of gratitude for benefits received from Friends’ Seminary,” pre- 
sented to the school a picture to be hung in the assembly room; also a 
letter from “ one of the alumni,’’ who presented to the Primary De- 
partment several small engravings. 

Quite a large gathering of Alumni were present at the meeting and 
reception held Fifth day evening. Among them was a member of the 
class of °63, who came with words of affectionate greeting to the 
younger members, among whom she recognized children of her class- 
mates. The chairman of the Picture Committee announced that she 
had just received from one of the oldest graduates the sum of twenty 
dollars with instructions to purchase a picture for the school. 

While the interest of pupils and alumni promise to make the class- 
rooms attractive, the Board of Trustees and Faculty are interested in 
fitting up a laboratory. Only one change in the teaching staff i3 indi- 
cated in the catalogue for next year. The position of Principal of the 
Primary Department, vacated by Ella S. Campbell, is to be filled by 
Elizabeth Stover. 

The school will reopen Ninth month 18. 





SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLOSING.—As announced in 
these columns two weeks ago, the closing exercises of Swarthmore 
Grammar School took place on the evening of the 7th inst. Though 
the evening was rainy, there was a large attendance of patrons and 
friends, and the rooms were crowded. The graduating class consisted 
of William W. Curtiss, Ella L. Cass, Brinton C. Bell, Frederick F. 
Wilson, and F. Eugenie Rose. Their essays and recitations were very 
creditably rendered. 
an address, and remarks were made by Principal Tomlinson. 





Quakerism has outlived many other religious associations formed 
about the same time because it has other foundations than theology and 
speculation. We feel that it is based on eternal verity in that it calls 
from human creed to the direct manifestation of the Infinite in the 
soul of man. 

In the discussion which followed the reading, the tendency to for- 
malism which still exists among us was deplored. Prescribed form of 
any nature was thought to be in direct opposition to our fundamental 
principles. In the early days of Quakerism, the parent frequently en- 
deavored to train his child within so contracted limits as almost to deny 
its individuality. This caused dropping away from the Society among its 
younger members. Reaction from this method of government has car- 
ried to the other extreme, so that now many parents, by not requiring 
obedience, are teaching the child a disregard of the admonitions of the 
Spirit which are experienced later in life. 


At the usual time the meeting adjourned. H. B. P. 





Newtown, Pa.—(From the Zn¢erprise.)—Newtown Friends’ As- 
sociation met at the residence of Thomas W. Stapler, on Fourth-day 
evening, the 6th inst. About forty ‘persons were present, a few of 
them members of Langhorne Friends’ Association. Emma S. Wright 
gave a biographical sketch of the life of Benjamin Hallowell, which 
was followed by Prof. Charles M. Stabler giving his personal recollec- 
tion of B. H. The “ Bookkeeper’s Dream” was read by Lavinia T. 
Brown. The Discipline Committee was represented by an essay writ- 
ten by Isaac Eyre, but read by Evelyn R. Doan, entitled ‘* Labors of 
the Committee on Revision of the Discipline of the Friends.’’ Laura 


| W. White read B. Hallowell’s excellent essay, ‘* Whence is Evil?” 


Prof. Jones, of Swarthmore College, delivered | 


FRIENDS’ ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL OF BALTIMORE.—This | 


school held its closing exercises, and graduated a class of seven young 
women and young men, last week, thus ending a very successful year, 
the 30th of the institution. Nearly all the graduates will continue liter- 
ary courses in university or college during the coming year 

Harvard University, Bryn Mawr College, Swarthmore College, 
University of Maryland, Southern Homeepathic College, Women’s Col- 
lege, and Johns Hopkins University this year graduate students who 
were fitted at this school 

The commencement exercises took place in the school room on the 
evening of the 8th inst. James Flemming Cowan, of the graduating 
class, opened the exercises with an address of welcome to the friends 
of the graduates. The principal, Eli M. Lamb, with a few appropriate 


remarks, conferred the diplomas as follows : 

Classical Diploma—]. Crawford Nyce, Jr. 

English Diplomas—Alma Mac Applegarth, Fanny Owings McComas, 
James Flemming Cowan, Benjamin 5. Aanna, John Howard Palmer, 
Charles Clemson Brown, William Murray Archibald. 


After an article from Robert Kenderdine and roll-call, the meeting ad- 


journed to convene at the residence of Merrick Reeder, on the first 
Fourth day of Ninth month. 


WHEN any one contradicts me he raises my attention, 
not my anger; I advance toward him as to one that in- 
structs me; the cause of truth ought to be the common 
cause of both.—MMontaigne. 





Lonpon TEMPERANCE HospitaL.—The London Tem- 
perance Hospital has had a total, from its commence- 
ment, of 9,542 In-patients and 48,746 Out-patients. 
Mr. Cash, chairman of the Board, says: ‘‘Since the 
opening, 2034 years ago, not only have the medecines 
been compounded without alcohal, so much used in ordi- 
nary dispensing, but out of the whole 9,542 cases of In- 
patients, alcohol has only been used in any form in 17 
instances. Nevertheless, though during the whole period 
the most serious medical and surgical cases have been 
dealt with, a specially low rate of mortality has been 


maintained, being only 63 per cent.—W. C. 7. U. Bul- 
letin. 















THE LIBRARY. 
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x Generations of Friends in Ireland,” by J. M. R.,is a volume | 
ently issued by Edward Hicks, 14 Bishopsgate Without, London. | 


he six generations begin in 1655 with the birth of Thomas Wilson, 
in Cumberland, in the north of England. Thomas Wilson, when a 
young man, became a Friend, and soon appeared in the ministry; in 
1682 he visited Ireland in that service, and about 1695 removed there, 


settling at Edenderry in the King’s county. (He twice visited America, -| 


in company with James Dickinson ; first in 1691-93, and later in 1713- 


14.) His son Benjamin, married, 1724, Dinah Clibborn, the grand- 
daughter of Colonel John Clibborn, an officer in Cromwell’s army, who 
after settling in Ireland (about 1658), became convinced by the preach- 
ing of Thomas Loe, and joined the Friends, and continued to the close 
of his life a steadfast member. s 
Benjamin Wilson and Dinah being thus the second generation in 
Ireland, the third noted in this volume was formed by their daughter 
Elizabeth and her husband, Jacob Goffe, a grandson, (or great-grand- 
son), of that General William Goffe who was one of the “ regicide 


judges” who condemned Charles the First, and whose subsequent | 


romantic wanderings and hidings in New England, with his father-in- | 
law, Edward Whalley, form an interesting episode in American history. | 
The sixth daughter of Jacob and Elizabeth Goffe, Jane, married Thomas | 


Christy *Wakefield, of Moyallon, in County Down, and she and her 


husband made the fourth generation of this list. Their son was | 


Thomas Christy Wakefield, born in 1796. He married Marianne 
Wilcox, and died 1878. Their second daughter Jane Marion, (the 


author, we presume, of this volume), was born 1831, and in 1853 mar- | 


ried, at Ballytore Meeting-house, John Grubb Richardson, (his first 
wife was Helena Grubb, of Cahir Abbey, County Tipperary), whose 
memoir closes the book; he died in 1882. 

The six generations are therefore two of the Wilsons, then the 
Goffes, then two of the Wakefields, and lastly one of the Richardsons. 
The book, tracing rapidly the experiences of these, contains many in- 
teresting passages; perhaps the most notable being the trials of the 
Goffes in the midst of the terrible scenes of the “‘ Irish Rebellion” of 
1798. 

The Richardsons are a well-known family of the north of Ireland, 
engaged for many years in the linen trade at Belfast, and since 1846 in 
its manufacture. Their mills and workers’ homes at ‘ Bessbrook,”’ 
near Newry, in county Down, have been famous for years as a model 
factory town. These were largely the work of John Grubb Richardson. 






Dr. Stephen B. Weeks, now of Baltimore, has ready for the press a 
historical volume, giving the history of Friends in Virginia and the 
States southward, with the share they took in colonizing the ‘ Middle 
West.”” Dr. Weeks was in this city a year ago, as a lecturer in the 
Summer University Extension courses, and gave a course in reference 
to Friends in North Carolina. He has studied his subject very thor- 
oughly, and we believe has produced an interesting and valuable work. 
He is a graduate of the University of North Carolina, and has made 
the study of history a specialty, obtaining his Ph. D. degree at Johns 
Hopkins University. : 





A ** Hand-book of Sociology,” with a special reference to New 
York city, will soon be published, the Swarthmore Phenix says. The 
editors are William Howe Tolman, Secretary of the New York City 
Vigilance League, and Dr. Wm. I. Hull, of Swarthmore College. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, the well-known publishing house, have re- 
moved from their old address at 743-745 Broadway, New York, to their 
new building at 153-155 Fifth Avenue, and their whole stock, number- 
ing over 300,000 volumes, has been shifted without damage and without 
any interruption of business. The building they now occupy is a hand- 
some six-story structure of white limestone erected by the firm exclu- 
sively for their own use. The various departments are distributed 
throughout the building in commodious quarters, and everything is in 
good order for the continuance of their business as heretofore. 


THERE is deep significance in silence. Were a man 
forced for a length of time but to hold his peace, it were, 
in most cases, an incalculable benefit to his insight. 
Thought works in silence, so does virtue. What folly 
would one avoid did the tongue be quiet till the mind had 


finished and was calling for utterance.— Zhomas Carlyle. | tended revelations.—Vational Baptist. 


PHCEBE. 
WHEN skies are blue 
And threaded through 
With skeins of sunlight spangles, 
And breezes blow 
Quite soft and low 
Amid the tree-top tangles. 
When summer has the world in thrall, 
And joy is sovereign over all, 
’Tis curious that a little bird 
Should utter such a wistful word 
As “ Poor me! Poor me!” 


When days are long, 
And limbs are strong, 
And blithe with youth the season ; 
When everything 
Is tuned to spring 
And rhyme, and noi to reason ; 
When life is all a holiday 
With naught of care and much of play, 
’Tis sinful that a little maid 
Should such complaining words have said 
As “ Poor me! Poorme! ”’ 
—/Julie M. Lippmann, in St. Nicholas. 


CINNAMON ROSES. 

It is but a break in the woodland 

This wall of young poplar encloses ; 
There is not a trace of a dwelling 

Save only these cinnamon roses. 
A glow like a cloud of the morning, 

Each bloom with its heart’s hidden gold ; 
The dear threshold flowers of New England 

Our grandmothers cherished of old. 


All sweet with their fragrance, the south wind 
Sways softly the boughs to and fro; 
‘* We planted those flowers,” a low whisper 
Floats down from the dim long ago. 
Who were they? We know not; the wildwood 
The place with its green wall encloses ; 
A home that has vanished forever, 
Still lives in its cinnamon roses. 
—Marion Douglas,in Harper's Bazar. 


HE who receives 
Light from above the fountain of delight 
No other doctrine needs. 
—Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Regained.’’ 


THE Russian THISTLE.—Besides being called Rus- 
sian thistle, it is just as commonly known in North Dakota 
as Russian Cactus,—in England its closely allied neigh- 
bor is called Saltwort or botanically Sa/sola Kak. It is 
a spiny, fleshy piant, usually growing along the seacoast 
in the old world. It appears to dry up and then blow 
away over the plains, of course taking its seed with it.’ It 
is estimated to have caused a loss to_the farmers of a sin- 
gle county in North Dakota of forty per cent. of the total 
crop, or in cash, three million dollars. As a general 
thing a little intelligent reflection and the proverbial 
‘* stitch in time ’’ is a sufficient guard against the exten- 
sion of any weed. There is no reason why a thoughtful 
person should ever suffer seriously from the Canada thistle, 
which is believed to be the most serious of all pests to 
the agriculturist in the northwestern portion of our con- 
tinent ; but this new intruder really appears to be so far 
impregnable against the best intelligence. It is remarka- 
ble that nothing serious has ever been heard of it in con- 
nection with agriculture in the old world.—Meehans’ 
Monthly. 





THE inspired silence is a feature of the Bible worthy the 
most reverent attention. What we need for the salvation 
of our souls and for the guidance of our lives we find in 
the Scripture, but to idle curiosity it refuses to minister. 
Herein it differs by a world-wide interval from other pre- 
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THE STATE OF EUROPE. 
From the Herald of Peace, London. 

THE state of Europe, as reflected in the daily press, is 
this: There are indications everywhere that the interz 
national rivalry of the last twenty years has reached a 
culminating point. In consequence of this rivalry, nearly 
every European nation finds itself in financial straits. M. 
Jules Simon has urged, and his words have met with 
universal acquiescence, that it is worse than folly to con- 
tinue the system which imposes all the evils of war, except 
war itself. The rulers are animated by a desire for some 
escape from the necessity of imposing these burdens on 
their people. The great bulk of the European country, 
without exception, desire peace. Kings, responsible 
rulers, statesmen, and leaders of thought and public 
opinion, all avow themselves equally desirous of peace. 
The leading and influential journals express themselves no 
less sympathetically. There is, in fact, a widespread ap- 
preciation of peace. The prospect ofa coming great war, 
which was deemed inevitable, seems to be no longer en- 
tertained. The development of military science and of 
the instruments and appliances of warfare, together with 
the uncertainties attending any war under the new con- 
ditions, have created a wholesome apprehension and even 
dread of war. But the military burdens, also, have cre- 
ated abnormal evils and dangers to society, with which 
rulers have to grapple, and which are such as to excite ap- 
prehension andalarm. Thespread of the anarchical spirit 
is creating almost as much anxiety as the prospect of war 
itself. As a consequence of all this, there are the first 
symptoms of a movement on the Continent which may 
make for the inestimable benefit of every dweller in 
Europe. Methods of reducing the armies are being 
anxiously studied, and the possibilities are as anxiously 
discussed. Disarmament is in the air, and rumor points 
to some arrangement to be made by Courts and diplomat- 
ists under which, as under any other treaty, war shall be 
made less probable, and the preparation for it less burden- 
some to nations. The main question waiting for solution 
appears to be—Who shall begin to take action. 

The situation is full of promise. For, if the nations 
would trust one another enough to accept a Convention 
limiting the present term of training for military service to 
one year, they might well adopt some less crude method 
of diminishing the burdens which militarism lays upon 
them ; if peace could be assured by treaty, for ten years, 
it may be prolonged for twenty years, and so on in- 
definitely ; if the rulers resolve on any such Convention, 
if the nations are honestly desirous of peace, the result is 
practically attained ; for difficulties will vanish before the 
determined deliberations of plenipotentiaries and the 
pressure of universal opinion. The natural order of things 
would seem to be, first, the establishment of a peaceful 
method of settling disputes, and then the abolition of the 
old and barbarous appeal to arms. The force of circum- 
stances, however, seems to be reversing this order, but 
without necessarily retarding the issue ; for when once the 
era of disarmament sets in, the principle of such a method 
will soon find application. 

Not war itself, but preparation for war is the im- 
mediate and gigantic grievance. There is an intense and 
universal longing for the removal of that grievance, a 
longing which, if not realized, might easily pass into de 
spair and the calamitous consequence of despair. 

Now is the opportunity of the friends of International 
Peace. There is a splendid opening for judiciously but 





earnestly urging a change of the old mischievous, mis- 
taken policy, which has wrought such disastrous results, 
and of pressing calmly, but firmly and wisely, the views 
which the Peace Society has always advocated. 


It is for 
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this and kindred Societies to follow up their work th ¢ 
they may share in its success. It is for them to furni-) 
that moral leadership, which is more than ever necessar, , 
and to offer those wise, but temperate, suggestions .f 
practical wisdom, the result of long study and settled co: - 
viction, which shall guide and carry the world towards t!.< 
goal it is striving to reach, and into the better time, whe i 
the nations shall ‘‘ not learn war any more.’’ 


THE CROW’S SUSPICIONS. 


THE crow has fine manners. He always has the walk and 
air of a lord of the soil. One morning I put out some 
fresh meat upon the snow near my study window. Pres 
ently:a crow came and carried it off, and alighted with it 
upon the ground in the vineyard. While he was eating 
of it, another crow came, and alighting a few yards away, 
slowly walked up to within a few feet of his fellow, and 
stopped. I expected to see a struggle over the food, as 
would have been the case with domestic fowls or animals. 
Nothing of the kind. The feeding crow stopped eating, 
regarded the other for a moment, made a gesture or two, 
and flew away. Then the second crow went up to the 
food, and proceeded to take his share. Presently the 
first crow came’ back, when each seized a portion of the 
food, and flew away with it. Their mutual respect and 
good-will seemed perfect. Whether it really was so in 
our human sense, or whether it was simply an illustration 
of the instinct of mutual support which seems to prevail 
among gregarious birds, I know not. Birds that are soli- 
tary in their habits, like hawks or woodpeckers, behave 
quite differently toward one another in the presence of 
their food. 

The lives of wild creatures revolve about two facts or 
emotions, appetite and fear. Their keenness in discover- 
ing food and in discovering danger are alike remarkable. 
But man can nearly always outwit them, because while his 
perceptions are not so sharp, his power of reflection is 
much greater. His cunning carries a great deal further. 
The crow will quickly discover anything that looks like a 
trap or snare set to catch him, but it takes him a long 
time to see through the simplest contrivance. As I have 
above stated, I sometimes place meat on the snow in front 
of my study window to attract him. 

On one occasion, after a couple of crows had come to 
expect something there daily, I suspended a piece of meat 
by a string from a branch of the tree just over the spot 
where I usually placed the food. A crow soon discovered 
it, and came into the tree to see what it meant. His 
suspicions were aroused. There was some design in that 
suspended meat, evidently. It was a trap to catch him. 
He surveyed it from every near branch. He peeked and 
pried, and was bent on penetrating the mystery. He flew 
to the ground, and walked about and surveyed it from all 
sides. Then he took a long walk down about the vine- 
yard as if in hope of hitting upon some clue. Then he 
came to the tree again, and tried first one eye, then the 
other, upon it; then to the ground beneath; then he 
went away and came back; then his fellow came, and 
they both squinted and investigated and then disappeared. 
Chikadees and woodpeckers would alight upon the meat 
and peck it swinging in the wind, but the crows were 
fearful. Does this show reflection? Perhaps it does, but 
I look upon it rather as that instinct of fear and cunning 
so characteristic of the crow. 

Two days passed thus ; every morning the crows came 
and surveyed the suspended meat from all points in the 
tree and then went away. The third day I placed a large 
bone on the snow beneath the suspended morsel. Pres- 
ently one of the crows appeared in the tree, and bent his 














eve upon the tempting bone. ‘‘ The mystery deepens,’’ 
he seemed to say to himself. But after half an hour’s in- 
vestigation, and after approaching several times within a 
few feet of the food upon the ground, he seemed to con- 
clude there was no connection between it and the piece 
hanging by the string. So he finally walked up to it and 
fell to pecking it, flipping his wings all the time, as asign 
of his watchfulness. He also turned up his eye, momen- 
tarily, to the piece in the air above, as if it might be a 
sword of Damocles, ready to fall upon him. 

Soon his mate came and alighted on a low branch of 
the tree. The feeding crow regarded him a moment, and 
then flew up to his side, as if to give him a turn at the 
meat. But he refused to run the risk. He evidently 
looked upon the whole thing as a delusion and a snare, 
and presently went away, and his mate followed him. 
Then I placed the bone in one of the main forks of the 
tree, but the crows kept at a safe distance from it. Then 
I put it back to the ground, but they grew more and more 
suspicious ; some evil intent in it all, they thought. 
Finally a dog carried off the bone, and the crows ceased 
to visit the tree.—/John Burroughs’ s ‘‘ Field-Notes,’’ in the 
Century. 





PEARY’S EFFORT TO REACH THE NORTH POLE. 
From an article entitled, “‘ Will They Reach the Pole ?’’ by Gen. 
A. W. Greely, in McClure’s Magazine for June. 
Peary follows in the tracks and after the methods of his 
first expedition, during which, second to cross the inland 
ice of Greenland, he traveled from his station at McCor- 
mick Bay to Independence Bay, 81° 37’ north, 34° 5’ 
west, on the east coast of Greenland. The termination 
of the inland ice, and the separation of Greenland from 
the land to the northward, which was discovered by my 
own expedition, caused Peary to fail in his acknowledged 
attempt to exceed the farthest north reached by Lockwood 
and Brainard, May 13, 1882. 

Peary has been wintering in northwestern Greenland 
on the shores of Inglefield Gulf, above the seventy-sev- 
enth parallel, among the Etah Eskimos. He contem- 
plated a very early start about the middle of March, and 
doubtless is at this very time making the comparatively 
easy journey over the smooth road afforded by the inland 
ice to Cape Independence. It will then become neces- 
sary for him, with a selected party, to take to the sea ice, 
where his methods of traveling must conform to those of 
his predecessors. While the main party under Peary is 
endeavoring to outline the coast to the north of Green- 
land, in its efforts to exceed the latitude of Lockwood 


and Brainard, the supporting party will return southward, | 


along the east coast, to the neighborhood of Cape Bis- 
marck and Mount Peterman, of Koldeway’s expedition, 
whence it will return direct across Greenland to Inglefield 
Gulf. A steam whaler going northward this summer 
will there await the return of the whole party, and bring 
them back to St. John’s, Newfoundland. When last 
heard from, at the end of August, 1893, Peary and his 
wife and party were comfortably housed in their Green- 
land encampment, with a winter's supply of walrus meat 
already in stock for their canine companions. 

The chances of success for Peary primarily depend on 
his ability to accumulate a large food supply at Cape In- 
dependence for his advance party—men and dogs—or on 
the very problematical chance of securing an abundant 
supply of game. It will be recalled that Peary lost three- 


fourths of his dogs in his previous journey to this point 
in 1891, and few besides experienced Arctic travelers 
realize how near his party approached disaster, for it was | 
only the supply of musk oxen killed unexpectedly at his 
farthest, that secured his safe retreat. 
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| effort of the mind to memorize. 


| has something to cover up. 
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Experience will do much to facilitate Peary’s travel, 
and it is to be expected that he will be able to trace a 
considerable portion of the unknown coast between Cape 
Independence and Cape Bismarck, to the South. It is, 
on the other hand, extremely doubtful if he ever passes 
beyond the farthest charted on his map, ninety miles be- 
yond his point of 1891, and this would carry him almost 
directly to the east. The chances are about one in ten 
that he reaches the eighty-third parallel. Tromsé or 
Hammerfest should be reached early in October, 1894. 





BOTANY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


EverY now and then our newspapers paragraph the de- 
sirability of having the elements of botany and horticul- 
ture taught in the public schools. The difficulty in the 
way is that text-book instructions are already about over- 
done, and, besides teaching from text-books, teachers who 
do not themselves understand what is being taught, rarely 
amount to much. But in more recent times very much is 
being done in the public schools, by teaching from nature, 
and simply directing the young minds to see, to compare, 
and to think. In this way a live, active teacher, with no 
great profundity in science, can do remarkably well. In 
Boston, as we see by a recent issue of the G/ode, teachers 
and children visit the city green houses, and listen to in- 
structions from the City Gardener, Mr. Doogue. In this 
way both teachers and children are alike instructed. A 
delightful account is given of a recent trip under the 
Misses Martin and Hough, teachers in the Martin school. 
It is certain that the young minds will remember what 
they hear on occasional trips of this kind, as long as they 
live, and the information gained must have a great influ- 
ence for good on their whole lives. In Philadelphia much 
of this work is also being undertaken. Under the lead 
of Prof. Wilson, the eminent botanist, green houses have 
been established in connection with the Girls’ Normal 
Sehool. Two of the teachers of this school have become 
excellent students in botany, the Misses Williams and 
Schively, who give weekly lectures to the Principals of 
other schools, drawing their lessons from actual illus- 
trations from the living plants which have been growing 
in the conservatory. The Principals again carry the les- 
sons they have received to their schools and instruct the 
children again to see and to observe. Nothing is taught 
that is in the least hard to learn, or requiring any great 
They are simply trained 
to see from living specimens, to observe, to compare, and 
to judge. It is the only school in Philadelphia where the 
teaching is from nature, and without books. In the Ger- 
mantown section of the city, in which the writer of this 
paragraph resides, one school, under the charge of Miss 
May R. Caroland, has followed in Prof. Wilson’s track, 
and botanical and horticultural matters are taught from 
nature on the same plan. The children all go to this 
school with as much pleasure as they would go to play, 
and in consequence of the pleasure which this kind of 
teaching affords, become so interested in their other 
studies, that they will learn as much in two years in this 
school, as in three years in schools where memorizing is 
chiefly the rule. There is no reason why, under this sim- 
ple method of teaching, lessons in sctence may not be in- 





‘No man is afraid of the light except the one who 
‘ He that doeth truth cometh 
to the light, that his deeds may be made manifest, that 
they are wrought in God.’ A true man does not skulk 
and hide. He is willing to be put under a search light, 
and examined with a microscope.’”’ 
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Sat Barus ror SHAGGY Docs.—A writer in Harper's | | “A 
| in politics, says : “ They have made manhood suffrage in many pla es 


Bazar makes these suggestions : 


The practice of clipping long-haired dogs in hot | 


weuther is not altogether agreeable to their owners. It 
is supposed by many to be a necessity, for dogs whose 
hair is so thick that it is practically a fur coat are apt to 
become so over-heated that the skin grows tender, and 
they develop a trouble similar to mange, an exceedingly 


difficult disease to cure in old dogs—those we love the | 


best. 

Those familiar with Atlantic City must remember the 
remarkable Irish setters, little more than stray dogs, 
which pre-empt beach parlors and sheltered nooks along 
the board walk, and are pets with all the visitors. These 
animals never suffer from the troubles common to long- 
haired dogs kept in the city, and inquiry at other sea-side 
resorts has resulted in a confirmation of the opinion con- 
cerning the efficacy of salt baths. 

But apart from the expense, it is often inconvenient, 
if not impossible, to send a dog to the sea-side. - The 
owner of a Scotch collie tried the experiment last year 
of giving her dog salt baths athome. She began early in 
June, and continued almost every day until the middle of 
September, and with the extremely gratifying result of 
saving the animal from the yearly trouble. He objected 
strongly at first, but soon enjoyed the douche, and would 
beg for it ahead of time on a hotafternoon. The method 
used was to put the dog intoa tub of water nearly cold, 
in which a handful of rock-salt had been dissolved, rub 
him thoroughly, and then throw buckets of salt water 
over him as he jumped out. 

A precaution frequently disregarded by those who 
make pets of dogs without understanding much about 
them is being careful about their meat. It should be as 
fresh and free from taint as would be served at your own 


table. The finer the breed of dog the greater the im- | G.R. Sims, the author, who found within a short interval of time in a 


portance of this precaution. The meat should be trimmed 
carefully so that no dark bloody portion will taint it. 
Stick sulphur placed in the drinking water also helps to 
keep the animal in good condition. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

A RECENT order by the Postmaster-General, W. S. Bissell, in reference 
to the unsuitability of liquor dealers for postmasters has awakened a 
surly protest. He put it on the ground that “ any man who is directly 
or indirectly interested in the liquor business is in a measure unfitted 
by his occupation for postmaster,’ and the Wine and Spirit Gazette is 
moved to declare that : 

“ Mr. Bissell has a perfect right to make this or any other discrimi- 
nation he sees fit, but we venture to remind him that his august master 
would not be President of the United States to-day, had it not been 


for the support he received from the liquor dealers. Like his master, 
Mr. Bissell is an ingrate.” 


—Senator Frye, of Maine, in a eulogy on the late Senator Stock- 
bridge, of Michigan, a native of the State of Maine, paid an eloquent 
tribute to his memory, in the course of which he said : 

“* He was a man of especially strong and fixed principles and a very 


—Archbishop Ireland, speaking of the sovereignty of the saloons 


a meaningless word.” 


—Reports from the Northwestern States point to excellent c:op 
prospects in nearly every district. The promise of a large yield was 
never better at this season of the year. 

—The Secretary of the Interior has approved the plan of increasing 
the force of field matrons of the Indian service, recently recommenced 
by Commissioner Browning. There are only five matrons now on ‘he 
roils, and the appointment of twenty more will probably be asked for, 


—The French courts have recently decided that a woman's dot, or 
marriage portion, is the property of her husband. American heiresses, 
about to marry a French title, will do well to make a note of this. It 
is said that a strong agitation is to be begun in France in favor of a 
married woman's property act.— Woman's Journal. 


—The Arkansas Equal Suffrage Association, at its recent annual 
meeting at Forrest City, passed the following resolution among others ; 

“* That, inasmuch as the churches are largely made up of and sup 
ported by women, we think it inconsistent and unkind for ministers to 
oppose our movement, and we are growing weary of papering churches, 
having pie-socials, traveling about collecting preachers’ salaries, and 
sustaining the church by our work and prayers, and being rewarded by 
being refused recognition in general church councils.’’ 


—The so-called raft spider is among the largest of the British 
species. It receives its name from the fact that it constructs a raft of 
dry leaves and rubbish, united by threads of silk, and thus pursue his 
prey on water. " 


—The craze for old furniture is a stimulant to a questionable indus- 
try. In the courts lately a witness gave as his occupation that of a 


| *worm-hole borer.’’ Inquiry disclosed that he was an expert at his 
| peculiar trade, and made a good living by the skillful way in which he 


imitated wormholes in oak furniture to give it an antique effect. 


—Mrs. Letitia Turner, living at Farnham St. Martin, England, is 
reputed to be 104 years old and the mother of six children whose ages 
range from 76 to 61 years. 


—W. Wilkinson, secretary of the Temperance League of Ireland, 


| says he “is convinced that the temperance sentiment of that country is 


rising in every grade of society, and it is felt the liquor traffic is not a 
reputable business. If the money spent in drink were spent for ordi- 
nary requirements of life, there would not be a single able-bodied 
person necessarily idle in Ireland.” 


—How liquor brings all classes to the same low plane is shown by 


single slum lodging-house in London two officers of the army and 
navy, a physician, a clergyman, two university men (one of whom had 
kept a pack of hounds, and succeeded to a large fortune), a master of 
a college and Fellow of the Royal Society, and others from similarly 
good stations in life, all of whom had been brought to the last stage of 


degradation and poverty through drunkenness. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE great gathering of temperance advocates, at Prohibition Park, on 
Staten Island, the early part of last week, was very largely attended, 
and was esteemed a decided success. Speakers representing all phases 
of the movement against intoxicants addressed the gathering, amongst 


| them Gov. Tillman of South Carolina, who defended the “ dispensary ”’ 


firm temperance man. While he had great wealth and lived in elegant | 


style and entertained most sumptuously, he never allowed wine on his 
table—something very unusual in entertainments in Washington ; and 
while it was unusual, I think all enjoyed his hospitality, and their re- 
spect was increased largely by this exhibition of his sturdy character. ’’ 

—The Baluban tribe of Central Africa are famous for their skill in 
casting and forging iron. They construct tall cylindro-conical furnaces 
of clay, with tuyeres of clay, and an ingeniously devised wooden bel- 


bracelets of iron. The neighboring natives resort to them in great 
numbers to exchange their own products for the manufactures of the 
Balubans.— Popular Science Monthly. 

—A log of African mahogany, said to be the largest ever landed in 
England, was recently sold in London. [t measured 36 by 40 inches, 
and was 41 % feet long, free of knots, shakes, and all other defects. 

—The Memorial Tower which is being erected by the Russians on 
the highest point of the Mount of Olives at Jerusalem is already several 
stories high, and but one more is to be added. It is to be so high that 
both the Mediterranean and the Dead Seas can be seen from the top. 


system of that State. Much honor was paid the veteran Neal Dow, 
who was present. A system of codperative effort was agreed on. 


In Congress the Tariff bill is still under discussion in the Senate 
Considerable progress has been made with the different “ schedules,” 
and the bill is now expected to pass the Senate within the next ten 
days or two weeks. 

SERIOUus disorders have occurred in many places in connection with 
the great soft coal strike—in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois particularly In seyeral cases there have been fatal en 
counters between the officers of the law and strikers. Railroads have 
had their bridges burned, trains mobbed, etc. Ata conference of mine 
operators and miners, at Columbus, Ohio, on the 11th, an agreement 


| was reached and ascale of prices arranged, relating to miners in west- 


ern Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Many miners show dis- 
satisfaction with the result. A conference for the central Pennsylvania 


B , | district, at Altoona,on the 12tH, adjourned without coming to any 
lows. They make arms for hunting and for war,and collars and | 


agreement. 


AN important constitutional result has been achieved by the Popu- 
lar party in Hungary—the Hungarian half of the Austrian Empire. A 
Liberal minority, headed by Dr. Wekerle, which had resigned and was 
to be replaced by one of a Reactionary stamp, has returned to power at 
the request of the Emperor. The issue turned on what is called the 
“ civil marriage bill,” under which hereafter marriage by a priest will 
not be required if the civil ceremony is duly performed. The result is 
regarded with great interest, and numerous circumstances not here 
stated contribute to increase its importance. It is expected that Austria 
will show the effect of the Hungarian example. 
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NOTICES, 


*.* A circular meeting will be held at 
Maplecroft Hall, in Marple township, on First- 
day, Sixth month 24, at 3 o’clock p. m. 


ANNA M. aavee, Clerk. 


»*,* A special meeting of Friends’ Boarding- 
House Association will be held Fourth-day, 20th 
inst., at Parlor, 15th and Race streets, at 2.30 
p.m. Important. 

C. A. Woopnutt, Clerk. 


*.* A Temperance Conference under care of 
Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Doe Run meeting-house, on First-day, 
the 17th inst., at 2 o’clock. Henrietta G. 
Moore, of Ohio, will address the meeting. 
All are cordially invited. 
ELMA M. PREsTON, Secretary. 
*,* A Conference under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held in Willistown Friends’ meeting- 
house, on First-day, Sixth month 17, 1894, at 3 
p.m. All are cordially invited. 
AMY W. HICKMAN, Clerk, 


“Never found its equal” 


(It’s equal does not exist). 


“MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
“T have known 


ELECTRO-SILICON 


for 16 years and never found its equal 
for Geoning and polishing SILVER 
PLATE. Having been Chief Steward 
and having 


Traveled over the Globe 


I speak from qpogieat. Once tried 
it’s always used.”—R. R. Morris, 
The above was found in ovr mail. The 
writer is unknown to us. The opinion 
is universal. Send tor sample. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


the citizens of Philadelphia, with their torn- -up 


F 
] streets and the air filled with dust, could realize 
the benefit to be derived from the pure air at 
the shore, they would certainly avail themselves of 
the opportunity offered them by; § 


Elizabeth L. Webster 
AT THE ‘‘MELOS,”’ 


Kentucky Avenue, 





The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Steam Heat. 
Sun Gallery, 


The 1e Revere, 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, » Proprietor. — 


The Radnor. 


112 SOUTH CAROLINA AVE,, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


TERMS 
MODERATE. 


The Arbor-ton, Lock Box, 727. 


8 SEA VIEW AVENUE, 


OCEAN ‘GROVE, NEW JE 


- RSEY. 
Kept by Friends. Situated one-half block from the | 


ocean ; near hot and cold sea water baths. For par- 
ticulars address HANNAH BORTON, 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 





Atlantic City, N. J. | 


JAMES HOOD. | 


i oenenennteennemnnnns alee 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
a IN THE WORLD 

OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


THE GRAND RAPIDS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE ca. 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH. 


ON THE HILL. 


At Swarthmore, °% 


BOARDING during S&S. Spring and Summer 
months. Address A B. MARSHALL, 
P. O. oo 101, Swarthmore, Pa. 


H lighland Cottage, 


A quiet Summer Resort accommodating Sixty 
Guests. On spur of Blue Ridge, three miles 
from Water Gap. Elevation 1, 0 feet Open 
from Fifth month 15th to Eleventh month 1st. 
— for circulars, 


Successor 
F ands FOULKE, C- H. Palmer, 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 


The Chalfonte, * 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 





9 7 
Preston’s Sunnyside, 
ee PA. 
On the South Mountains. uiet, select resort, 
within easy access of Philadelp ia. Open all the 
year. For Illustrated Pamphlet, address 


James H. Preston. 


The Whittier removes to 


Virginia Avenue, 4th house from the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Home Comforts. 
Open all the year. 


THE WAVERLY. 


A Quiet, Homelike Family Hotel. 
Terme Moderate. 


SES Ot SG orn N. 


A. J. HOOD, sai 


a all = modern improvements. Sea water 
each floor. Perfect drainage, etc. 
L. T. BRYANT- 


Practical Sanitary & Economic Cooking 


Adapted to Persons of Moderate 
and Small Means. 


BY MRS. MARY HINMAN ABEL. 





H. W. side 


One of the Prize Essays published by the Ameri- 
| can Public Health Association. Price, in paper 
| binding, 25 cents; in cloth binding, 35 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
| W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Ps. 


GAS AND OIL STOVES 


| Cheaper, Cleaner, and Cooler 


| 
| 
| 
| 


than burning coal, 


Fifty Cents per burner and upwards, 


| CONROW, 903, 905 Market St. 








cu F Nicentalidies s | 
|; Art Store 
806 Market St. 


Mirrors, P: Pictures, 
en Etc. 





WILLIAM 5S. YARNALL, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. 


Special Attention to Oculists’ Prescriptions. 


1406 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD'A. 


| AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
| 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


"NEW STRAW MATTINGS 





From 10 Cts. per Yard. 
| Finest Grades: 
Japanese, Cotton Warp, and 
Chinese Jointless. 


| Benjamin Green, 33 N. 2nd St. 


IT IS BELIEVED 
that no single stock of 


‘Seasonable Dry Goods 


on either continent surpasses 
im extent, 
im variety, 
in guattty, 

in comprehensiveness, or 

in moderation of prices, 

_| that to be found at all times 
on our counters. 


| 


The assortments of 
Silks, Dress Goods, Printed 
| Cotton Goods, Underwear, 
for summer use, are 
particularly attractive at the 
present time. Prices have 
never been more moderate. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | 
tlighest of all in leavening strength.— | 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. | 


| 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


School, Ciy, eae 











ag Warrants 


rank next to Governments as = ns a to Sa/ey, yield 6% to 6% to 
7 per cent. income and over. 


SCHOOL SON! Ds. 
No investments that are so safe yield as good an 
income. We will gladly furnish full information. 


EDWARD FORSY THE, 832 Drexel Building, Phila. 


Friends desiring safe 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENTS 


in the very best parts of MONTANA and UTAH, 
would do well to communicate with 


J. Lee Smedley, WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 


JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 





Philadelphia City Mortgages. 

Philadelphia City Ground Rents. 

Desirable Bonds of Home Improvements, 
and all First-class Securities. 


‘MERCHANTS’ 





| Fourth and Race Streets, 





INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


Formerly of { | yh a. 


The only =e 2 member left inmonk the old, ‘reliable 


CHINA and GLASSWARE. 
No. 1009 Market Street. 


es of always at lowest market prices. 
ECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 


Ornamental % 
and Plain Enameled 


lron Bedsteads 


For Hospital, Instituti 
and Family Use. ” 


me Woven Wire Mattres, 
at Lowest a Send for 
‘Manufactured b y 


ROBERT KELSO, 
‘| 25 6. Becond Street, , Philadelphia, Pa. 





arnt Celebrated Ke 
holesale and retail, 
Free Catalogue. 


All 


loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. 


HIGHEST AWARD WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


A COUNTRY RESIDENCE 





§ needs the open fire-place for cheer and ventilation 8 
some other ap ratus for heating. The JACKSON VEN- 
q TILATING RATES contain the advantages of both, at 
the cost of one. 7 
3 EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman St., New York. . 


=» SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No. 6 


PURE SPICES 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 
PERFECTLY PURE 
These spices are put up in POUND and HALF-POUND TINS especially for family use. If your 
storekeeper does not keep them, send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DasrkasLe Forms of Lire and ENpowMENT INSURANUs 
at actual Ner Cost. It is PurELY Murua; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 


SuRPLvs of over Two anda Hatr Miuuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY O. BROWN 


THE Gl R AR D APY 81,000,000 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


ttt TRUST CO. 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 





OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer, 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
* J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 





TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed), . . $500,000.00 
—e (paid in), . . we ryttye 
Sulvided i Profits, . 6231 14 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Menara and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for A nistrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 





JosePH R. RHoaps, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBERT Moris Ear Ly, Secy and Treas. 


Ws. B. Lang, 7itl and Trust Officer. | 


DIRECTORS. 

Nicholas Brice, Charlies 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. — 
John Lucas, E. Cooper 

8. Davis J. Bolton Winpenty. 
oads, Elwood Becker, 
Edwin 8. Dixon. 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS 

WILLIAM H_ JENKS, 

GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N. BURROUGHS 

JOHN A. BROWN 
BENJAMIN W. RIGHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 


HENRY TATNALL 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN C. SIMS, 


PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
GEORGE | H. McF ADDEN, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. +» 

INSURES LIVES GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIC- 

RATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

mau and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, 7. WISTAR BROWN j Vice-President and Actuary 
Insurance Departmen ASHBROO cer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Trust Officer, J. BARTON TO TOWNSEND | 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G: ALSOP. 





eT. COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


P RTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
Later Svs oar years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
aeke receives deposits, some by check. 






fea 


| 
| ; . . . DIRECTORS . 
| 
| 


Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 

David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, — B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, ard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, ae H. Shoemaker, Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Toul) Bally ; George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





